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Modernism Makes a Clean Sweep at the Carnegie International 


“Still Life,’ by Henri Matisse 


(France). 
($1,500), at Carnegie Institute. 


First Prize 





Bouguereau! 


The Chicago art world is wondering what 
has happened inside the offices of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, whose Art World Maga- 
zine last season became the subject of con- 
versation all over the country as an ardent 
champion of Modernism. This season there 
seems to be a studied effort to give the 
other side a chance, and one recalls that the 
paper’s owner is John C. Shaffer, who is an 
art connoisseur of his own right, and an 
admirer of the academic school and espe- 
cially of very realistic portraits. Readers 
of the Art World Magazine are wondering 
if Mr. Shaffer has become alarmed at the 
constant attacks of his critics on the citadel 
of conservatism. It seems reasonable that 
he has become fearful, and has taken into 
account the legend from Tennyson quoted 
at the top of the editorial page of the 
Evening Post: 

“No rock so hard but that a little wave 

May beat admission in a thousand years.” 

Readers of the Art World Magazine on 
October 4 found a leading story and a 
leading editorial, both from the pen of C. J. 
Bulliet and both calculated to check some- 
what the exuberant spirits of the extremist. 
The first takes for its subject the rehanging 
in the Chicago Art Institute of Bouguereau’s 
“The Bathers,” which had been removed to 
the basement to give room for a loan pic- 
ture. Mr. Bulliet begins by saying: 

'“ ‘Back to Bouguereau’ is the serious pre- 
diction of certain observers of present-day 
art tendencies, not unqualified to speak. 

“Ten years ago, or five, such a prophet 
would have been in danger of being torn to 

[Continued on page 8] 





A New Vermeer 


A telegram to Comoedia of Paris from 
Holland states that a physician of The 
Hague sojourning in the town of Graaft 
discovered a small picture by Vermeer of 
Delft. The painting, which recalls “The 
Woman with the Pearl Necklace,” of Ber- 
lin, and the “Lace Maker,” of the Louvre, 
represents a woman reading. Because of 
the extreme rarity of Vermeers, this small 
masterpiece, which measures only five inches 
by six, is estimated to be worth $400,000. 

Paintings by Vermeer (1632-1675) are 
among the scarcest things in all art. Only 
about thirty are known. For nearly two 
hundred years he was unknown, the atten- 
tion of the world being first called to him 
by Thoré, an exiled Frenchman, in 1858. 
His pictures, so silvery and full of charm, 
were once sold under the names and forged 
signatures of such less meritorious men as 
De Hooch and Metsu. Now the discovery 
of an authentic example is a world event 
in art. 





The South’s Challenge 


Ellsworth Woodward, president of the 
Southern States Art League, in a letter to 
the artist members reminds them that the 
annual exhibition is less than six months 
away and urges them to provide examples 
of their best and strongest work, in order to 
show what the South can do in art. 

“We should make this an outstanding 
challenge to the rest of the country,” he 
declares, and recommends that the artists be 
represented by southern subjects whenever 
possible, since the prize offered by the 


“Motherhood,” ‘by 
($1,000), at Carnegie Institute. 





Anto Carte (Belgium). Second Prize 


When Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
fine arts at Carnegie Institute, prepared 
the minds of Americans for the shock of 
Modernism in the twenty-sixth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings at Pittsburgh 
he could not have known the full force of 
the impact for which he was bracing the 
nation; for the jury of awards, according to 
announcement, has made a clean sweep of 
the prizes and given them all to Modernists. 

Henri Matisse of France, the recognized 
world leader of Modernism, received the 
first prize of $1,500 for his “Still Life; 
Anto Carte of Belgium was awarded the 
second prize of $1,000 for his painting 
“Motherhood,” and Andrew Dasburg of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, got the third 
prize of $500 for his “Poppies.” First hon- 
orable mention, carrying a $300 prize, went 
to Antonio Donghi of Italy for his ‘“‘Carni- 
val,” and the second honorable mention to 
Bernard Karfiol of New York for “Two 
Figures.” Even the Allegheny Garden 
Club’s special prize of $500 for the best 
painting of flowers or a garden, which al- 
ways has been awarded to a conservative 
work, went to Max Pechstein of Germany 
for his “Calla Lilies.” 

The jury which distributed the prizes and 
which turned out to be more Modernist in 
tendency than it looked was composed of 
Maurice Greiffenhagen of England, Karl 
Hofer of Germany, Maurice Denis of 
France, Felice Casorati of Italy, and Eugene 
Speicher, Horatio Walker, Eugene Savage 
and Abram Poole, with Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
presiding. Messrs. Greiffenhagen, Denis and 
Walker were regarded as pronounced con- 
servatives, while Messrs. Savage, Poole and 


League itself is for a painting of the South. | Casorati were not suspected of any decided 
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“Two 
(United States). 
Carnegie Institute. 


radicalism. 
were the only two considered equal to open- 
ing the Modernist flood-gates. 
t is too early for THe Art Dicest to 
present the reaction of the American critics | 
to the decision. 
Ist November issue. 

The total number of paintings in the ex- 
hibition is 400; of these 280 are European 


Figures,” by Bernard Karfiol 


Honorable Mention, 


Messrs. Hofer and Speicher 





This will be done in the | 


and -120 American. 
of the European paintings is as follows: 
Great Britain, 52; France, 46; Italy, 32; 
Germany, 27; Spain, 25; Sweden, 16; Rus- 
sia, 15; Poland, 13; Hungary, 10; Be‘gium, 
10; Czechoslovakia, 8; Austria, 8; Holland, 
8; Rumania, 5; Norway, 5. When the In- 
ternational closes in Pittsburgh on Decem- 
ber 4, the exhibition will be shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum, from January 9 through 
February 
Brooklyn all the European paintings will be 
exhibited at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, in San Francisco, from 
April 2 to May 13. : 

Fol!owing its custom, THE Art DiGEst 
herewith reproduces all the prize-winning 
pictures. 

From the material supplied by Carnegie 
Institute, it is found that Henri Matisse, 
who won the first prize, was born on 
Dec. 31, 1869, at Chateau-Cambrésis in the 
northern part of France. 
law, but in 1892, when he went to Paris to 
take his degree, he made up his mind to 
become a painter. 
Arts School and studied under such tradi- 
tional masters as Bouguereau, Gérome and 
Gustave Moreau. Matisse copied and studied 
paintings in the Louvre, and, after serving 
this apprenticeship to the Old Masters, he 
was greatly attracted by the bright palette 
of the Impressionists. 
work caused him to be accepted by the offi- 
cial painters as one of themselves he soon 
began to strike out for himself. 
hibited in the Salon des Independents and 
became, with Derain, Vlaminck, Friesz, and 
Dufy, one of the group known as Les 
Fauves. 
came the acknowledged leader of advanced 
art in France. 
wide recognition in this country as he has 
received in art circles in Europe. 
| Few European artists 
prominence so rapidly in this country as 


The numerical division 


19; and after the showing in 


He first studied 


He went to the Beaux 


Although his early 


He ex- 


From that time on Matisse be- 


He has never enjoyed such 


have arisen to 








































































































“Poppies,” by Andrew Dasburg (United 


States). Third Prize ($500), Carnegie 


Institute. 


the young Belgian, Anto Carte, to whom 
went the second prize. Carte was first in- 
troduced to America through the Twenty- 
first Carnegie International in 1922. The 
next year his painting “Madonna with Mu- 
sicians” was awarded an honorable mention. 
In 1925 a special exhibition of his paintings 
was held at Carnegie Institute and later at 
the Cleveland Museum. A number of his 
paintings are owned by Pittsburgh collec- 





The absorption of Thz Connoisseur by 
William Randolph ! 
Studio, and the 
former’s American edition with the latter, 
has given The Studio, published in London, 
the chance, and it will now enter the Amer- 


known American artist, will be its Ameri- 
can editor. 
Fifth 
American publishers. 
serted in the October number of The Studio, | 
reads as follows: 

“Beginning with the 
The Studio will be issued in the United 
States under the name Creative Art, a Mag- 
azine of Fine and Applied Art, which will 
contain in addition to the complete English 
book an American section to be edited by 
Rockwell Kent. 


“In knowledge of the general contempt 
in which the layman literary critic of art 
is held by the profession with whose work 
the critic’s pen concerns itself, and in rec- 
ognition that in art as well as in the affairs 
of life men shou!d be accorded such justice 
as lies only in the judgment of their peers, 
the publishers of Creative Art have deter- 
mined to entrust the American section of 
their publication to the editorial direction | 
of an artist. 
Rockwell Kent will be the editor of Creative | 
Art the professional and lay reader of its | 
pages is assured not only of authoritative 


A New-Old Magazine 





Hearst’s International | 
amalgamation of the 


field. Rockwell Kent, internationally 


Albert & Charles Boni, 66 
New York, will be the 


An announcement, in- 


Avenue, 


November 


issue, 








By the announcement that 


true 


opinions but of distinguished literary clarity 
and power in the expression of them. 

“In preliminary announcement of policy, 
| the editor states that the American section 
of Creative Art will be devoted exclusively 
to contemporary American art, and, in the 
interest of both the artist and the 
public, to divesting the appreciation of art 
of those difficulties which the technical ver- 
biage of lay criticism has created.” 





A Sign by Hunt Diederich 


Mrs. Samuel Halpert has changed the 
name of “Our Gallery,” at 113 West 13th 
St., New York, to the “Downtown Gallery,” 
and a new sign in the form of a weather- 
vane by no less a craftsman than Hunt 
Diederich swings in front. 
regards the weathervane idea as symbolic, 
for the gallery intends to show the trend of 
contemporary American art. 
bition room has been added. 


Mrs. Halpert 


A new exhi- 





Murals Set With a Torch 
Outside murals by Ray Boynton, made 
imperishable with a blow torch, and sculp- 
tures by Ralph Stackpole, adorn the patio 
in the new home of Col. C. E. S. Wood at 
Los Gatos, Cal. 





New Gallery for Seattle 

The Cornish Metropolitan Art Center, for 
| exhibitions, has just been established by the 
Cornish School‘in Seattle. 








| 


Artemidora Buried in Egypt 
[In the Metropolitan Museum] 


She of the beautiful name Antemidora, 
Daughter of Harpocras, died at twenty- 
seven. 
She was as luscious as ripe fruit, blooming 
as Flora— 
Was she not sorry to leave life, even 
for heaven? 


He who embellished her coffin, painted her 


mask, 
Did not believe she was sorry; gorgeous, 
a flame 
With color, her coffin, and he warmed to 
the task 


Of limning her face, she of the honey- 
sweet name. 


He gave her briltiant black eyes their meed 
of beauty, 
Drew her comely Greek features vivid 
with pride, 
Her lips smiling—plainly he held it a duty 
To show that he thought she was not 
sorry she died. 


He little dreamed, as the ardor of work 
obsessed him, 
How he made clear for the eyes of t- 


day to see 
Why death became enamored, and so pos- 
sessed him 
Of Artemidora in the year one hundred 
A. D. 


—Katharine Allison LacLean m Poetry. 
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“Carnival,” by Antonio Donghi (Italy). 


tors. Carte was born at Mons in 1886 and, 
after being apprenticed to a decorator, he 
studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
his native town under Emile Motte. What 
Constantin Meunier did for Belgium in 
sculpture Carte is doing for his country in 
painting. 

Andrew Dasburg, who won third prize, 
is an important figure among American 
Modernists. He was born in Paris of 


($300), at Carnegie Institute. 





First Honorable Mention 


American parentage and came to the Uni- 
ted States when very young. While paint- 
ing in Paris, after studying in this country 
with Kenyon Cox, he came under the in- 
fluence of Matisse and Picasso. 

The winner of the first honorable men- 
tion, Antonio Donghi, was born in Rome 
in 1897. He studied there at the Institute 
of Fine Arts. Donghi belongs to the 
younger group of Italian artists who are 


“Calla Lilies,’ by Max Pechstein (Germany). 
Club of Allegheny Prize ($500), at Carnegie Institute. 





Garden 


endeavoring to express themselves in the 
modern idea. 

Bernard Karfiol, who won second hon- 
orable mention, was born in Brooklyn in 
1886, and for a time was a pupil of Lau- 
rens in Paris. 

Max Pechstein, who is making his sec- 
ond appearance at a Carnegie Institute In- 
ternational, is a member of the German Ex- 
pressionist group. 





Not Rembrandt’s? 


Dr. John C. Van Dyke of Rutgers Uni- 
versity has made another amazing attack 
on the authenticity of art which the world 


believes to be Rembrandt’s. His first 
broadside, it will be remembered, was 
against Rembrandt paintings; in “Rem- 


brandt and His School” he declared that of 
the 700 pictures attributed to the master 
only 48 were genuine. Now Scribner’s has 
published “The Rembrandt Drawings and 
Etchings,” in which Dr. Van Dyke con- 
demns the three most famous etchings in 
the world—the “Hundred Guilder Print,” 
“Christ Before Pilate’ and the “Three 
Trees.” 

“The soundness of Dr. Van Dyke's latest 
deductions, like those previously made, is 
bound to be savagely attacked,” remarks 
Harley Perkins in the Boston Transcript, 
“for he assails the validity of plates in par- 
ticular, which when they come upon the 
market. bring enormous prices and _ find 
places in the greatest of collections.” 

Dr. Van Dyke declares that of the 300 
etchings commonly thought to be Rem- 
brandt’s, thirteen are the work of Lievens 
and Rembrandt in collaboration, sixteen are 
assigned to assistants, twenty-four are de- 
clared absolutely valueless and not worthy 
of discussion, twelve are relegated because 
they do not belong to the Rembrandt school 
and more than 100 are called the work of 
Rembrandt’s pupils and imitators. Only 
fifteen of the etchings are genuine Rem- 
brandts, Dr. Van Dyke asserts. 

The “Hundred Gilder” he says was de- 
signed by Flinck and worked in copper by 








several hands. The “Christ Before Pilate,” 
he asserts, was designed by Koninck. The 
“Three Trees” was originally done by 
Pieter De Witt and later ruined in the sky 
and foreground by shop workers who re- 
worked the plate to produce new states. 

Some seventy of the so-called Rembrandt 
plates, Dr. Van Dyke declares, still exist 
in Paris. Most of these, he says, have been 
reworked or changed by latter-day etchers 
to make possible new states to be sold to 
collectors. It has become impossible to teil 
what of them are really Rembrandts, Dr. 
Van Dyke avows. 

Of the Rembrandt drawings, catalogued 
by Dr. Hofstede De Groot as 1613 in num- 
ber, only fifty-six are admitted by Dr. 
Van Dyke to be genuine Rembrandts, and 
he challenged a dozen of these. He asks 
why 1600 of Rembrandts drawings should 
exist when not a hundred by his seventy- 
two pupils can be found? 

Herman Wunderlich, of Kennedy’s, an- 
swered this one point in the New York 
Herald Tribune by calling attention to a 
volume by Rovinski which lists no fewer 
than 478 drawings by Rembrandt’s pupils 
and close followers. 

“Dr. Van Dyke is not taken very ser- 
iously in. art circles,’ commented William 
C. McKee, of the Chicago Art Institute. 
“He composes very pretty lectures, with 
verses at the beginning and verses at the 
end, and verses interspersed throughouc. 
But I fear he does not quite rank, as an 
authority on Rembrandt, with such men as 
Valentiner of Detroit, Hind of London and 
Bode of Berlin.” 

“Dr. Van Dyke can’t throw over all the 
existing authority on the subject,’ asserted 





Norman F. Wells, of Knoedler’s. ‘T‘here 
are tell-tale marks about etchings that one 
does not always find in paintings.” 





Hoosier Salon of 1928 


This year’s Hoosier Salon, devoted to 
Indiana artists, will be held from Jan. 28 
to Feb. 18 in the galleries of Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago. Several new prizes are 
offered, including one for the best sculpture 
in Indiana limestone. Another prize is to 
be awarded by vote of all the artists visiting 
the exhibition. 

The jury will consist of six artists—Way- 
man Adams, Herman Wessel, Karl Buehr, 
Anna Lynch, E. T. Grigware and John 
David Brcin—and three laymen, Clement 
Studebaker, Eugene Buffington and Mrs. 
William G. Valentine. 

According to the salon’s executive chair- 
man, Mrs. C. B. King, during the Chicago 
exhibition last spring seventy pictures were 
sold. In the last three years the sales ag- 
gregate $43,000, and $15,000 in prize money 
has been distributed. This year the prizes 
total $5,000. Entry blanks may be had 
from Mrs. King, Graemere Hotel, 113 
North Homan Blvd., Chicago. 





Mr. Kahn to House Artists 


Otto H. Kahn, patron of art and music, 
who has already constructed two buildings 
in New York for artists’ and authors’ 
studios, has found that the experiment is a 
sound one, and now announces that several 
more such structures will be erected. In 
one of Mr. Kahn’s buildings, at 244 West 
Tenth St., twenty-three studios with baths 
@e provided at $55 and $60 a month each. 
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Without Bias 


Tue Art DicEst receives now and then 
a letter from a subscriber who protests 
against the publication of reproductions of 
Modernist works of art, saying they are not 
beautiful but revolting. 

It also receives now and then a letter 
from an admirer of Modernism who praises 
it for its courage, etc., etc., in reproducing 
works that are significant of the present 
age, etc. 

Alas, THe Art Dicest, in order to be an 
art digest—in order really to produce 2 
“compendium of the art news and opinion 
of the world”—must run the risk of hurting 
the susceptibilities of persons on either side 
of the ages-old (and ever changing) con- 
flict between schools of art. It is sorry to 
grieve anyone, but it must function as an 
impartial journal or cease to exist, the only 
alternative being to champion one side or 
the other in the war of the “isms.” 

One reader desires us to print only thet 
which is “beautiful and inspiring.” But who 
is to decide what is “beautiful and inspir- 
ing” and what is not? The editor shrinks 
from the task, in a world where some sec 
only ugliness in Matisse while others claim 
there is more beauty in Picasso than in 
Raphael. 

Tue Art Dicest asks its readers to un- 
derstand its attitude, and to agrec that both 
the Carnegie prize winners and the French 
primitives, though at the opposite poles of 
art, are entitled to a place in its present 
issue. 





Historic Glass for America 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York and the Chicago Art Institute have 
bought for $140,000 the famous Muehsam 
collection of glass in Berlin. Joseph Breck, 
the Metropolitan’s curator of Decorative 
Arts, consummated the transaction, and the 
treasures have been equally divided between 
the two museums by German experts. 


The collection, extending from _ the 


Middle Ages to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, consists of 750 pieces, and 
is the most inclusive in the world, surpass- 
ing even the state collections at Amsterdam, 
Berlin, London and Vienna. % 


“Madonna 


Until November 1 the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor is showing the 
Carl W. Hamilton collection of Italian old 
masters and objects of art, and the people 
of San Francisco have been flocking to the 
gallery by thousands. The feature of the 
collection is a Madonna and Child, by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, called the “Madonna of the 
Star” because of the design painted on the 
right shoulder of the mantle. It is held 





and Child,’ by Fra Filippo Lippi. 











San Francisco Sees Italian Masterpiece 


Courtesy of Carl W. Hamilton. 


by some that the model for this work was 
the nun Lucrezia Buti, love for whom in- 
spired some of Fra Filippo’s most beautiful 
works. Vasari’s estimate of the master is 
couched in typical Vasari style:. “So long 
as the voracity of time allows his many 
excellent labors to live, he will be held in 
veneration by every age.” From Florence 
to San Francisco! The last time the pic- 


| ture was shown was at the loan exhibition 


| 


at the Duveen Galleries in 1924. 





Museum Fatigue 


Some scientific inquiries into the phe- 
nomena of “museum fatigue”’—the ailment 
which causes people to enter galleries fresh 
and interested and depart an hour after- 
wards, pictures of exhaustion—have just 
been conducted at Memorial Hall, Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, by Professor 
Edward Robinson of the department of psy- 
chology at Yale University. 

The research work, according to the 
Public Ledger, was done with stop watches 
held by unobtrusive attendants, and it is 
said that the cause of the mysterious mal- 
ady, together with its remedy, has been dis- 
covered. As a result, it is hoped that 
Philadelphia’s new museum, now under con- 
struction, will have its exhibits so arranged 
as to ward off the disease. 








The germ of “museum fatigue,” Prof. 








Robinson found, lies in’the lack of selection 
among a multitude of similar works, sepa- 
ration of paintings from the decorative 
works which were their original and natural 
surroundings and the manner in which case 
displays are made and arranged. 

The chief experiments in the pursuit of 
the germ of “fatigue” were conducted on 
Sundays, when from 4000 to 5000 visitors 
pass through the galleries. Stop watches 
told the tale of the number of persons iu- 
terested in each exhibit and the length of 
time spent before each. 

The following Sundays those exhibits 
would be rearranged and the new results 
tabulated. In this manner Prof. Robinson 
was able to determine how exhibits should 
be arranged and in what surroundings in 
order to stir the interest of visitors to the 
utmost—and with consequent lessening of 
“museum fatigue.” 
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Powerful Portraiture 


—~——=— 


“Count of Egmont,’ by the Maitre de 
Moulin (about 1495). Courtesy of Col. 
Michael Friedsam. 


In the whole world there are perhaps 
400 examples of the French Primitive 
school of painting. One fourth of these, or 
about 100, are now in the United States, 
of which 85 have been gathered together 
by the F. Kleinberger Galleries into a great 
loan exhibition for the opening of the firm’s 
new home at 12 East 54th St., New York. 
Of these, 46 belong to Col. Michael Fried- 
sam of New York. His collection is more 
numerous than that of the Louvre, which 
possesses only 45. 

The exhibition is being held under the 
patronage of the French government, and 
was formally opened on October 15 by 
Mons. Maxime Mongendre, the French con- 
sul general in New York. 

Works have been lent by the following 
American collectors and museums: Jules 
S. Bache, A. Berg, Alexander M. Bing, 
Leo S. Bing, Art Institute of Chicago, De- 





“Jacqueline de Rohan,” 


by Corneille De 
Courtesy of Col. Michael 
Friedsam. 


Lyon (1505-74). 








in Exhibition of 85 French Primitives 


troit Institute of Arts, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Emery, Max Epstein, A. C. de Frey, Col. 
Michael Friedsam, Julius H. Haass, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Albert Keller, Martin A. 
Ryerson, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sachs, City 
Art Museum of St. Louis, and Mortimer 
L. Schiff. 

This is the first time that an exhibition 
of French Primitives has been held in the 
United States. Almost every one of the 
pictures has come to America within the 
last twenty years, for, prior to 1904, when 
an exhibition was organized in the Louvre, 
France herself was not aware that she had 
produced great paintings in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Guided by her 
writers on art, she supposed that the history 
of her painting began in 1532 at Fontaine- 
bleau, when Italian painters first settled at 
the French court. Some writers even had 
dated the beginning of painting in France 
to Nicholas Poussin, in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 

In his introduction to the catalogue of 
the present exhibition, Mons. Louis Réau, 
chief editor of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
writing of the vogue that has long existed 
for primitives of the Italian and Flemish 
schools, attributes it to the writings of 
Ruskin and the influence of the English 
Pre-Raphaelites. “The French Primitives,” 
he says, “were silently overlooked, as if 
they had never existed... . 

“However, it was very difficult to beliéve 
that a country like France, which had been, 
throughout the Middle Ages, the most 
brilliant hearth of art in Europe, spreading 
all over the world that admirable Gothic 
art, the real name of which ought to be 
‘French Art,’ should have waited until the 
seventeenth century to bring forth a school 
of painters worth while mentioning. .. . 
Our artists were capable of carving on the 
portals of the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Amiens, or Rheims masterpieces worthy of 
comparison with the purest marvels of 
Greek art. Our manuscript illuminists, our 
glass painters, had a universal reputation 
and were desired even as far as Italy. 
Is it possible that in that glorious epoch 
we should-not have had artists capable of 
decorating a wall or painting a portrait?” 

The writer refers to the exhibition of 
French Primitives organized in Paris in 
1904 as “triumphantly showing, in a man- 
ner to convince even the most skeptical, 
that there existed a brilliant school very 
much anterior to the School of Fontaine- 
bleau, the works of which were not inferior 
to the ones of the Italian or Flemish 
Primitives and which possessed at all 
events a very marked originality. Suddenly 
the true origins of French painting were 
carried back two centuries.” 

It is too early to record the reaction of 
the American critics to the exhibition. The 
paintings occupy two large galleries. Most 
impressive is the quality and strength of the 
portraiture. The three examples reproduced 
here are typical and not exceptional of the 
nearly three score portraits shown. 

The collection begins with the fourteenth 
century Jean d’Orleans. Jean Fouquet 
(1415-80) is represented by his portrait of 
Louis XI and one other work, Simon Mar- 
mion (1425-80) by six pictures, the unknown 
painter known as the Maitre de Moulin by 
six, Jean Bellegambe by three, Jean Clouet 
by six and Francois Clouet by eight, while 
Corneille de Lyon (1505-74) is represented 
by no fewer than twenty-four examples, all 











“Mons. de Beliefouriére (1521),” by Jean 
Perreal. Courtesy of Col. Michael Fried- 
sam, 


of them portraits. Each work in the ex- 
hibition is reproduced in the 
which comprises 204 pages. 


catalogue, 


The new Kleinberger galleries constitute 
in themselves an art exhibition. The firm 
bought an old-time New York residence 
and had it reconstructed, inside and out, in 


the French Gothic style. The architects 
were Harry Allen Jacobs and Melville 
Nauheim. 





The New Kleinberger Galleries. 
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Cincinnati 





Museum to Get Hanna Wing 


Drawing of Projected Hanna Wing, Cincinnati Museum. 


Instead of one, the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum is to have two new buildings. The 
gift of Miss Mary Hanna of a $100,000 
addition has just been announced, and _ the 
erection of this structure, sixty feet long 
and fifty feet wide, which is to have two 
galleries on the second floor and one large 
gallery be'ow, is to begin at the same time 
as that of the Mary M. Emery addition. 
The two wings, coming together at the 
northwest corner of the court, and touching 
the separate structure erected further out 
by David Sinton for the Cincinnati Art 
Academy, will complete the rectangle of 
museum buildings. 

The arrangement can be visualized as 
follows: The large main structure of the 
museum, to which Charles W. West contrib- 
uted mainly, formerly stood alone, facing 
the south. When additions began, the Ropes 
Galteries were constructed just north of the 
main building and, at the northeast corner 
of the main structure, an annex was carried 
north, at the end of which was built the 


large Emma Louise Schmidlapp Galleries. 
This enclosed two sides—the south and the 
east—of a court, 100 feet square, which was 
landscape-gardened. Standing separate, and 
quite outside the projected rectangle of 
buildings, the home of the Art Academy was 
built. Now the two new wings—the two 
Marys—will complete this rectangle and, at 
their junction, establish contact with the 
Academy. 

J. H. Gest, who is director both of the 
Museum and the Academy, was delighted 
with the gift, and was quoted by the Times- 
Star as saying: “We have many beautiful 
and interesting works of art that we have 
had to store away for lack of room to dis- 
play them. Now they can all be shown.” 

Miss Hanna's gift is in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hanna. The 
father, born in 1812, was an Ohio capitalist 
and _ phi!anthropist. 

A drawing of the Hanna wing, prepared 
by the architects, Garber and Woodward, is 
herewith reproduced. 








The Opportunity Gallery 


If the unknown artist isn’t soon famous 
it won't be the fault of the many chances 
he is now getting throughout the country 
to show his work, if one may judge by the 
enterprises that have been broached. The 
latest is the “Opportunity Gallery” at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th St., New York. 
The scheme here is to name a well known 
artist or critic, either of conservative or 
modern tendency, and make him the abso- 
lute czar of an exhibition. 

The first one to receive the trinket that 
makes the head lie uneasy was Walter Pach. 
He selected for the opening show, now 0n, 
fifty-five pictures by fourteen artists, most 
of whom never exhibited before. “It is 
the hope of the Opportunity Gallery,” says 
its announcement, “that its exhibitions will 
contribute vivacity and novelty to the New 
York art season.” 

The gallery’s secretary is Miss Louise 
Goepfert, and its advisory committee Gif- 





ford Beal, Miss Belle d’Acosta Greene, Mrs. 
Ripley Hitchcock, William M. Ivins, Jr., 
Mrs. C. C. Rumsey, Mortimer Schiff and 
Alon Bement. 





New Galleries in Newark 

The Canteur Art Galleries have succeeded 
Keer’s Galleries at 17 Washington St.. 
Newark, N. J. Frequent exhibitions of 
paintings and prints will be arranged by the 
proprietor, A. M. Canteur. Many well 
known artists live in the vicinity of Newark 
and in the Oranges, and some interesting 
shows can be provided. A vigorous art in- 
terest has been developing in Newark. 





Berlin Acquires New Holbein 
“Maria the Intercessor,” by Holbein the 
Elder, a companion picture to the “Crucified 
Christ” in the Strassburg Museum, has been 
acquired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
Berlin. The picture, the finest by the artist 

in the museum, previously was unknown. 





Epstein Is Here 


Jacob Epstein, the “stormy petrel of Brit- 
ish art,” has come back to his native land 
after twenty-five years spent in London, and, 
if interviews are reliab‘e, is willing to stay 
here. The sculptor, whose “Rima” made 
such a sensation when placed in Hyde Park 
as a memorial to the British naturalist, W. 
H. Hudson, and whose monument to Oscar 
Wilde in Paris caused a furore, has come 
to take part in an exhibition of forty of his 
works in a New York gallery, but if the 
nation is friendly, according to a London 
message to the New York Times, he will 
not return to Britain. 

The Times correspondent quoted Epstein 
as saying, just before he sailed for America: 

“Englishmen generally are indifferent to 
art, and especially to sculpture, if their 
taste can be judged by the monuments they 
tolerate. I am going back to America with 
an open mind. I have been told that it is 
a friendlier country to artists than England. 

“The great cathedrals of England have 
stood like empty, cold barns since the Re- 
formation — except Westminster Abbey, 
which is crammed to the bursting point 
with some of the worst sculpture ever con- 
ceived. One could overlook the King Al- 
bert memorial on a distinct promise that it 
would never occur again, but deliberately 
to repeat the crime in the Queen Victoria 
work and Nurse Edith Cavell monument 
makes one shudder.” 

The artist was equally scornful of the 
war memorial statues. 

“The world war was ugly and soulless 
and the British sculptors have succeeded in 
portraying this. The war should have had 
no record at all in art. 

“Modern art is all French. 
to have had her say. Russia goes from bad 
to worse. One of her bright sculptors exe- 
cuted a piece showing a pyramid standing 
on its apex. I suppose he was portraying 
a revolution. England has never had a 
sculptor. I cannot speak for America until 
I have seen what there is. I should say, 
from what I know, their architecture is 
much better than that of England.” 

It is expected that Epstein’s “Madonna 
and Child,” his latest work, will cause a 
sensation in New York. “It is frank, and, 
I believe, true to life,” he is quoted as 
saying. He hopes it will be placed in a 
cathedral. “An art gallery is the last place 
any work of art should go,” he said. 

Epstein was born in New York’s ghetto 
in 1880. His career was promoted by Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, who sent him to Paris. 
He had a hard time for years, and some- 
times, for want of funds, used old barns 
as studios. When he began to be attacked 
his fortune changed. His “Christ,” ex- 
hibited in London several years ago, was 
sold for $10,000. 


Italy appears 





Peale Washingtons Sold 

Portraits of George Washington and 
Martha Washington by Rembrandt Peale 
were bought by a London dealer at an auc- 
tion for $11,500. The artist, who was a 
son of Charles Willson Peale, had three 
sittings from Washington in 1795, and 
from these studies painted seventy-nine por- 
traits. 





Chicago Painter Dead 
William Clusmann, well known in Chi- 
cago for his water colors of scenes along 
Michigan boulevard, is dead at the age of 
62. He was a native of Indiana and studied 
at the Chicago Art Institute and in Munich. 
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Picture on Reverse Side of Canvas Wins Prize in Minneapolis 


“Shelley,” by Roland Rustad. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is now 





holding its thirteenth annual exhibition of | 


the work of Minneapolis and St. Paul art- 
ists, and the selection of the prize winners 
brought forth an incident which is probably 
unique in the history of art. When the 
jury, consisting of Eleanor Winslow vi 
New York, Karl Buehr of Chicago and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Harold van Doren, assistant director of the 
institute, were examining the pictures, an | 
attendant inadvertently turned backward a | 
painting by Henry Ho!strom while placing | 


jt on the judging stand. The jurors ob- 
served that another picture was painted on 
the back. Comparing front and rear they 
unanimously decided to accept ‘Peasant 


Dance,” which the artist had discarded, and | 


reject the landscape in the frame. 
There was a doubt, however, whether the 
picture was an original, and the artist was 





“The Butcher Shop,’ Alexander Masley. 


summoned. He was found, in house 
painter’s white overalls and cap, working 





in the new wing of the museum. He is a | 


former student of the Minneapolis School 


of Art, and was called in to paint the wails | 


of some of the new galleries with 


the | 


spatter technique, which requires consider- | 


able skill. 


Holmstrom declared “Peasant Dance” was 
an original work, so he took the canvas 
from the stretcher and reversed it. 
jurors gave it second prize. 

Nearly 600 paintings, sculptures and draw- 
ings were submitted this year by 146 artists, 
and the quality of the exhibition is declared 


by Russell A. Plimpton, the director, to be | 


exceptionally The 


high. prizes were 
| awarded as follows: 
Painting—First, “Shelley,” Roland Rus- 


| tad; second, “Peasant Dance,” Henry Holm- 


| ley; 


The | 





“Peasent Dance,” 


by Henry Holmstrom, 


strom; third, “Looking Up,” Otto Moilan; 


honorable mentions, John Haley, Mark S. 
Bassett, Louise V. Cassidy, E!sa L. Memne. 
Water color—First, “A Town in the Black 
Hills,” Caleb Winholtz; second, “Still Life,” 
Max Cohn; third, “Trees and Snow,” Alice 
E. Hugy. Drawings—First, Everett C. 
McNear; second, Dale Phillips; third, Ella 
M. Witter. Prints—First, Alexander Mas- 
second,’ Edmund T. Montgomery. 
Sculpture—First, Florence Munger; second, 
Roland Rustad. 


The new wing to the Art Institute, now 
open, contains twelve new galleries, besides 
an auditorium and theatre seating 700 per- 
sons, a restaurant seating 200, a cafeteria 
and several utility rooms. Three of the 
galleries have been arranged as French 
period rooms, displaying Louis XV, Louis 
XVI and Directoire art. 








California’s Etchers 
The annual exhibition of the California 


Society of Etchers in San Francisco, at | 


Vickery, Atkins & Torrey’s, is declared by 
Junius Cravens in the Argonaut to be 
“large and varied; it would seem to indicate 
that etching and block cutting are increas- 
ing in popularity here as mediums of ex- 
pression.” The annual prize was awarded 
to “The Golden Gate, San Franvisco,” by 
L. N. Scammon. 


Among the high-lights singled out . by 


Mr. Cravens are “the four Armin Hansen | 


plates, particularly ‘Fish Houses’; the broad, 
simple suggestion in the four prints by 
Gene Kloss; three interesting decorative 
compositions by Valenti Angelo which show 
how noticeably that artist has developed in 
the last two years; two excellent blocks 
by Judson Starr; a massive sweep of snow- 
laden mountain range by Roi Partridge; 


four San Francisco subjects by Conway | 


Davies; four pastorals by H. Nelson Poole; 
and ‘Fisherman’s Wharf,’ by W. S. Rice.” 





Artists Seek a Gallery 
The Kansas City Society of Artists has 
asked that a room be set aside in the new 
Art Institute, soon to be built, for their 
exhibitions. 





The Duveen Plan 

The fifth exhibition of work by young 
British artists under Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
plan has been opened in Bradford (the 
others being held in Manchester, Leeds, 
Paris and Brussels), and P. G. Konody 
says in the London Observer that many 
ought to be sold, because the committee 
has made a selection midway “be- 
tween the old pictures that nobody wants 
and the new pictures that everybody laughs 
at.” 


wise 


The critic throws an interesting sidelight 
on the change of attitude of art lovers in 
the north of England, where Bradford is 
located. “In the old days,” he says, “pic- 
ture buyers in the North believed that all 
pictures in the Royal Academy exhibitions 
were good pictures, and from those they 
chose the pictures they liked the best. 
They did not realize that the Academy 
pictures of the last century were specially 
painted to meet their quite uncultured taste, 
and that the works they bought for high 
prices had little or no value in the eyes of 
connoisseurs or in the international market. 
Nowadays the picture buyer of the North 
; looks for works by artists des- 
tined to catch the eye of connoisseurs.” 


Great Gainsborough Show 


The bicentenary of Thomas Gainsborough 
is being celebrated at Ipswich, where, on 
October 7, Prince Henry opened a notable 
exhibition of the master’s work that gives 
a complete survey of his art from its be- 
ginnings to maturity, and also illus- 
trates his artistic descent and his influence 
on his contemporaries and successors. The 
exhibition includes many notable works that 
were practically unknown to the public. 

The National Gallery, the National Por- 
trait Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Royal 
Academy, Lincoln’s Inn, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Museums, and the galleries of 
Leeds, Manchester and Bradford lent some 
of their treasures, whilst other important 
pieces were contributed by the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Spencer, Earl Wemyss, the 
Earl of Sandwich, Lord Hastings, Lord 
Swaythling, Lady de Saumarez, Sir Otto 
Beit, Sir Philip Sassoon, Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe-Lister, Sir’ Robert Witt, the Hon. Mrs. 
Douglas Tollemache, Sir Hickman Bacon, 
Mr. S. Courtauld and many other private 
owners. 


its 





Artist’s Estate $80,000 
The estate of S. J. Solomon, British 
artist, who died recently, has been valued 
at $80,000. 
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Bouguereau 
[Concluded from page 1] 


pieces by the furies commissioned to guard 
and defend art progress, but today even the 
most zealous friends of. ‘Modernism’ must 
feel—with a qualm at the heart—that there 
is a decided drift toward the smooth sur- 
facey nudes of the painter who dominated 
the French salon in the days when the Im- 
pressionists were fighting for independence. 

“The newest Italian art, despite a sugges- 
tion of ‘Futuristic’ influence, is, in its pres- 
ent-day ‘Naturalism,’ not far removed from 
the ideals of Bouguereau and Cabanel, and 
even things coming out of Paris from the 
brushes of youngsters revolting from Pi- 
casso and the ‘Cubists,’ show tendencies in 
that direction. 


“The pendulum, violently swung by the 
art rebels, looks as if it might swing com- 
pletely back from ‘Cubism’ to Bouguereau 
before coming to a rest somewhere in the 
vicinity of Cezanne, or Manet, or Renoir.” 


And then Mr. Bulliet, that having been 

said, devotes a thousand words to the medi- 
ocrity of Bouguereau, and writes like he 
used to. “There was a little touch of irony 
last spring,” he says, “in the fact that while 
Bouguereau’s big canvas was reposing neg- 
lected in the basement, two of Cezanne’s 
paintings were hanging in honor in the gal- 
leries upstairs. For Bouguereau, during the 
entire art life of Cezanne, kept that incom- 
parably greater master out of the Paris 
salon—with passionate anger. 
» “Cezanne plaintively sought, year after 
year, entrance to the ‘Salon of Bouguereau.’ 
Bouguereau’s the salon was, by that jealous 
stubbornness so often exerted by medioc- 
rities who have accidentally gained control 
in the arts. We have had the situation in 
Chicago, as well as in Paris. 

“Bouguereau, like all little artists—like all 

little personalities—was afraid of competi- 
tion. He feared Cezanne as much as he 
detested him—a sort of subconscious fear 
of the strength of a man he could not under- 
stand. He knew that if Cezanne and what 
Cezanne stood for ever got a foothold in the 
salon, artists like Bouguereau and Cabanel 
and their fellows would be done. That very 
event has come to pass all over Europe—it 
is rapidly transpiring in America. 
Now this once czar of the salon is so dead 
that there is scarcely one so poor to do him 
reverence. The newer histories of art do 
not so much as mention his name, even as 
‘among those present.’’ 


On the editorial page of the Art World 
Magazine one finds an expression by Mr. 
Bulliet headed “‘Sucker’ Money for New 
Art,” and the “suckers” turn out to be Ger- 
man and Scandinavian millionaires who are 
buying Modernist wares in Paris while canny 
American millionaires refuse to bite. It 
begins as follows: 

“The sport of unloading ‘crazy modern 
art’ on ‘gullible Americans’ no longer inter- 
ests the Paris commercial galleries, accord- 
ing to reports coming from half a dozen 
sources. It seems that the latest victims are 
the German and Scandinavian millionaires, 
and so eager and avid are they to be hood- 
winked and have the wool pulled over their 
eyes, that they are leaving nothing for either 
the American ‘suckers’ or the English. Be- 
cause of their raids on the picture market, 
Cezanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin have disap- 
peared as completely as Raphael, Rembrandt 





Smashed 


Lewis Mumford in the 12th October num- 
ber of The New Republic pays his respects 
to Grand Rapids design in language as vig- 
orous as it is uncomplimentary. The critic’s 
opinion of machine-made furniture is quite 
at odds to that which he holds of American 
automobiles and bathroom and kitchen fix- 
tures, which in October Harper’s he praised 
for their “beauty of line and color” and 
declared to “stand on the same plane as the 
handicraft productions of earlier ages.” 


Speaking of the exhibitions the furniture 
makers hold each January and June in 
Grand Rapids he asserts that “one manu- 
facturer strives to ‘outjazz’ another: but 
what he means by this is an attempt to spoil 
decent walnut veneer with very badly painted 
flowers, or to originate some delicious con- 
fection, like ‘Pompeian’ furniture, with fake 
marble slabs for table-tops, styles that would 
make even Hollywood blush. There is a 
little sound machined furniture being pro- 
duced in Grand Rapids; but much of it is 
marred by fake handicraft, by mechanical 
carving which is inferior to the plain sur- 
face, and by a general lack of frankness in 
dealing with the material and the problem. 

“Grand Rapids probably owes its lead in 
furniture-making to the Dutch; they abound 
in Michigan, and, for some reason or other, 
are now among the ablest craftsmen in wood 


that Europe produces, as their furniture in | 


the Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts in 
1925 showed. But the Michigan forest, 
which supplied the original wood, has been 
cut over and burnt; and the Dutch, despite 
their evangelical zealotry, are being Amer- 
icanized in the second and third generation; 
and without the American wood and the 
European skill, without a technical school 
and without a furniture museum, Grand 
Rapids’ eminence is doomed. Copying an- 
tiques and creating ridiculous fashions are 
not a sufficient basis for an essentially stable 
industry like furniture-making; and, so far 
as I could find, there is nothing else in Grand 
Rapids. 

“Were I a Grand Rapids millionaire, I 
should endow a museum with a special wing 
for the exhibition, each year, of the best 
work in a logical modern style, along with a 
special chamber of horrors for the display 
of the season’s worst showing in bastardy 
and affectation.” 





Francis Gets Cleveland Post 


Henry Sayles Francis has been appointed 
curator of prints at the Cleveland Museum 
to succeed Theodore Sizer, being released 
by the Boston Museum, where he was assist- 
ant to Henry P. Rossiter. 





| creations of genius. 


Art in Stores 


Year after year may be observed the 
gradual invasion and transformation of the 
modern department store by the American 
art movement. One by one the great stores 
are employing art directors, who are gradu- 
ates of art schools and who sometimes are 
artists recognized in the fields of painting 
and sculpture, and who are putting ideas of 
beauty not only into window displays and 
advertising, but also into the arrangement 
of goods in cases and on counters. 


Many of these department stores also are 
establishing high class art galleries in which 
paintings and sculptures by well known art- 
ists are shown, thus displacing the offerings 
of framed chromos and oils from European 
supply houses that disgraced the department 
stores and injured public taste a few years 
ago. Some of these galleries, such as the 
ones at Marshall Field’s and Carson Pirie 
Scott’s in Chicago and at Altman’s and 

anamaker’s in New York, have attained 
uetional reputations, 

Miss Renie Burdett, of the Guenthers Art 
Galleries in Cleveland, in a letter to Tue 
Art Dicest tells of the movement toward 
art in the department stores of that city, and 
particularly of the employment by Lindner’s 
of Antimo Beneduce as art director of the 
store and of their Little Gallery. This artist 
is a graduate of the Art Institute of Cleve- 
land and has won recognition in exhibitions 
both in Ohio and the East. 

“Mr. Beneduce is a hard worker,” writes 
Miss Burdett. “His whole soul goes into his 
work, and his window displays are really 
Fortunately he is work- 


| ing for a firm whose idea of art is to make 


| enhance Lindner’s window displays. 


it an integral part of the organization, and 
which has declared that ‘Art is not alien to 
successful and profitable merchandising.’ So 
that it is well to remember the place art 
holds today, right in the business thought, 
for it is not found alone in the museums and 
art galleries. 


“In the big stores no doubt over 60 per 
cent. of business comes directly from win- 
dow displays. It is the deftness of touch 
and line and color that makes these displays 
a success, and more and more the great firms 
are studying this art, for it is an art and 
takes a real artist to create them. 

“Mr. Beneduce has made an _ intensive 
study of this idea, and the students and 
helpers under him constantly work out post- 
ers and pictures and painted draperies to 
He is 
an artist of imaginative instinct and genius 
and his service to one of Cleveland’s finest 
departmént stores is a credit both to it and 
to him.” 





and Titian, and neither Matisse nor Picasso 
can produce enough for a respectable show- 
ing in Paris before it is gobbled up. 

“The fact that America has ceased to be 
considered as a market was brought to a 
sharp focus during the past summer by 
attempts of American art lovers to organize 
‘shows’ to tour the United States, as in the 
preceding half dozen years. It was found 
that neither the dealers nor the individual 
artists were interested. It was pointed out 
by the Parisians that such shows in the 
past—shows like those of Picasso, Matisse 
and Marc Chagall—have not been profitable 
—have not even paid expenses. A notorious 
example was the recent Chagall show, which, 
after months in New York and Chicago 
with no buyers, was taken back to Paris 
and dispersed completely within one week. 





“‘There is a lot of money in America,’ 
one of the most prominent of the Paris 
dealers in modern art explained, ‘but it is 
not money for new art. The Americans are 
slow to buy—overly cautious, not knowing 
their minds, and unwilling to take a chance. 
And when they do buy, the dealer doesn't 
know for six months or a year whether the 
picture is really sold or not—whether the 
customer will keep it or bring it back, to get 
his money back or to exchange it for some- 
thing else.’” 

Whether Mr. Bulliet’s tongue while he 
writes for Mr. Shaffer is in his cheek these 
days or not, the Art World Magazine of the 
Chicago Evening Post is certainly full of 
live news. Being a weekly, it gets to some 
of it more quickly than Tae Art Dicest. 
It can be had fifty-two times a year for $1.35. 
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Detroit's New $4,000,000 Museum Makes the Scene Fit the Art 





Detroit’s New Art Institute Building. 


The $4,000,000 Renaissance palace which 
the municipality of Detroit has been build- 
ing for four years for its Institute of Arts 
has been completed and thrown open to the 
public with a great initial exhibition. De- 
signed by Paul P. Cret, famous Philadelphia 
architect, and professor of architectural de- 
sign at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
beautiful structure in its interior appoini- 
ments carries out the ideas of sequence in 
exhibits of Dr. William R. Valentiner, di- 
rector of the Institute, and its equipment 
is declared to be as perfect as the modern 
science of museum display can make it. 

The building and its arrangements are 
described at length by Clyde H. Burroughs, 
secretary of the Institute, in articles in the 
American Magazine of Art and the Detroit 
Saturday Night. 

The Institute moved into its old structure 
in 1886, and until 1919, like so many other 
similar institutions in America, was sup- 
ported and operated by a corporation com- 
posed of public spirited citizens. However, 
in the latter year the art spirit had so far 
developed in the residents that, when the 
erection of a new building became imper- 
ative, the city took over the corporation and 
appropriated $4,000,000 from the public 
treasury. This was not until the Institute 
had obtained a splendid site on Woodward 





Early Christian Room. 


| 





avenue, occupying two city blocks in the 
exact geographical center of the city. 

At about the same time the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library outgrew its quarters, and ac- 
quired a similar site exactly opposite. The 
library board and the museum trustees 
agreed to co-operate and the two buildings 
were planned to complement each other as 
units of a large civic center. The Library, 


designed by Cass Gilbert, was completed 

in 1921. . 
“As one approaches the new building,” 
writes Mr. Burroughs, “he is impressed 


alike with the modernity and the monumen- 
tal character of this fine marble structure. 

The inherent beauty of the building 
lies in its fine proportions and the admirable 
spacing of its openings. The ex- 
terior appearance gives an unmistakable 
expression of the function of the building; 
the careful thought for the use to which it 
is to be put comes through to the outside 
and gives to the architecture its most dis- 
tinctive charm.” 

It was Dr. Valentiner’s idea that chrono- 
logical sequence of the displays pe combined 
with surroundings suitable to them, so that 
one making a tour of the museum would 
not become bewildered or fatigued. This 
necessitated a system of side-lighting py 
means of windows rather than skylights, 
presenting a gradation of values “infinitely 
less tiresome than repeated units of top- 
lighted galleries where specimens are ex- 
actly and uniformly lighted. The creation 
of breath-taking vistas and architecturally 
correct interiors has been given equal con- 
sideration with the exhibition of the speci- 
men itself. 

“It has been the aim of Dr. Valentiner, 
and in this he has had the sympathetic co- 
operation of the architect, to surround the 
collections with a pleasing semblance of 
their original setting. The changing design 
of the rooms themselves, the opening up of 
beautiful views as one passes from one 
century or country into another, gives such 
infinite variety to the sensation of the visi- 
tor that his interest remains fresh and un- 
flagging. 

“As a further relief from museum fatigue, 
glimpses of the out-of-doors may be had 
now and then from the windows, and if 
the visitor tires of his tour through the 
galleries he may withdraw for rest and re- 
freshment to an outdoor court of a charm- 
ing architectural character which is like 
a bit of the old world replete with archi- 





Outdoor Court, Detroit Ari Institute. 


tectural and historical interest, or to an 
indoor garden with splashing fountain and 
growing trees and plants, designed in the 
colorful style of a Roman atrium, which 
furnishes further alleviations to the eye.” 

If one turns to the right on entering the 
building, he will have the experience first 
of entering, one at a time, seventeen rooms 
devoted to European art. Chronologically 
he will travel backwards,—from the nine- 
teenth century, through the English eigh- 
teenth century and the French periods, to 
the low ceilinged seventeenth century Dutch 
rooms where he will see works by Rem- 
brandt and Hals; thence, always backward, 
to the Gothic and the Early Christian, un- 
til, finally, he leaves Europe for ancient 
China and Egypt, Persia and India. 

If one instead to turn to the 
left at the entrance he is straightway con- 
fronted with contemporary American art, 
then works his way back, decade by decade, 
to the colonial. 

The problem of modern art has been met 
by the setting aside of five rooms on the 
third floor (the attic?), where “the new 
and the outré may have its seasoning be- 
fore it takes its place in the galleries below. 
It is so isolated that it cannot affront the 
sensibilities of the outraged conservative un- 
less he seeks affront, and yet it is available 
to those who demand the stimulating allure 
of its new conventions.” 


ch y0ses 





Gothic Hall, Detroit Art Institute. 
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A Romney Revel in 18th Century Symbolism 





“Infant Shakespeare Attended by Nature and the Passions.” Courtesy Gabriel Wells. 


Herewitii is reproduced the very large 
Romney, “The Infant Shakespeare Attended 
by Nature and the Passions,” 55 by 81 inches, 
which Gabriel Wells recently brought to 
America for a New York collector and 
which ultimately, according to announcement, 
will find its way into an American museum. 
The work shows Romney giving full bent to 
English eighteenth century symbolism, and 
in a style quite as Italian as that of Reynolds. 
Nature, above the child, who is holding a 
musical pipe, is protecting him with out- 
stretched arms. Reclining in the left fore- 





ground is Joy, and above her (to left) are 
Love, Hatred and Jealousy. Kneeling on 
the right is Sorrow, and above her (to 
right) are Anger, Envy, and Fear. Hover- 
ing above Nature are two angels, pointing 
to the name of Shakespeare. Joy and Love 
are portraits of Lady Hamilton. 

The picture was done for Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall, and fig- 
ured in the 1793 catalogue. Later it was 
acquired by William Chamberlayne, M.P., 
of Cranbury Park, Hants, and was sold by 
the late Tankerville Chamberlayne to Nor- 
man Forbes-Robertson in 1905. 





Artists of the Southwest 


The fifteenth annual exhibit by the artists 
‘of the Southwest at Santa Fe, says Ei 
Palacio, brought 135 pictures from some 75 
artists. The average merit was “probably 
higher than ever before, although the ex- 
hibits lacked any monumental or outstanding 
canvas. There were quite a number of new 
names, while the absence of a few of the 
best known men in the Taos and Santa Fe 
groups, such Blumenschein, Higgins, 
Uier, Sloan and Davey, evoked comment.” 

“It was noticeable,” says El Palacio, “that 
the dividing line between the modernist and 
academic groups did not seem nearly as 
sharp as in former exhibits. In fact, sev- 
eral of the paintings that were hung with 
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| vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


the modernists might as well have been 
grouped with the conservatives, while on the 
other hand there were tendencies noticeable 
in paintings by those artists classed with the 
classicists which seemed to indicate definite 
influence of the modern school.” 





Linton for Luxembourg 


Frank B. A. Linton, of Philadelphia, 
thinks he has a good joke on the Pennsyl- 
The 
French government has just bought for 
the Louvre his painting, “The Last Touch,” 
which the Academy jury rejected for ex- 
hibition in 1922. It depicts a clown making 
up for a performance. L’/llustration called 
it a “museum masterpiece.” 

When John A. Meyers, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, was told of the 
purchase, he pointed out that “Whistler’s 
Mother,” one of the world’s famous pic- 
tures, was shown time and again in Amer- 
ica without exciting comment before it was 
taken to France, where it was purchased for 
the Luxembourg and has now passed into 
the Louvre. 

Mr. Linton, who was a pupil of Thomas 
Eakins, was a cousin of the late Sir Jaies 
Linton, president of the Royal Academy. 





Mrs. Whitney Settles Suit 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, New York 
sculptress, has settled out of court the suit 
brought against her by Miss Katherine 
Minahan, of East Orange, N. J., who 
claimed $80,627 for promoting an embarka- 


| tion memorial in New York Harbor. 





Critic Is Caustic 


Liverpool is having its fifty-ffth autumn 
exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, and 
the critic of the London Times administers 
a polite lambasting to its organizers. He 
calls. it a “packed exhibition of pictures 
that are supposed to be popular.” Even on 
the staircase—and a spiral staircase at that 
—they are packed frame to frame. 

“Whether, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, this orgy of art with an 
emphasis on the supposedly popular is a 
wise policy may be doubted,” says the critic. 
“We are inclined to think that, in its present 
form, it has outlived its utility. But the 
utility of art in Liverpool—not to speak of 
the opportunity for artists to sell, and for 
local inhabitants to buy, pictures—remains. 
The notion that any considerable public is 
constitutionally inartistic may be safely dis- 
missed—as also the notion that ‘the pic- 
tures’ and ‘listening in’ have destroyed the 
taste for paintings, drawings, and sculpture. 
What they have done is to clear the ground, 
by supplying in more convenient form the 
interests which are only secondary in the 
arts described. The remedy, surely, is to 
concentrate on the interests which are pe- 
culiar to those arts, to make the autumn 
exhibition more exciting—not by more sen- 
sational subjects but by works which have 
a higher degree of potency as works of art 
—in design, form, and color. 

“There is a silly notion that the majority 
do not respond to these potencies. Adver- 
tisers, who are not likely to advocate art 
for art’s sake, know better; they have dis- 
covered, and act upon, the truth that form, 
proportion, line, and color, in their abstract 
appeal, cut more ice with the general public 
—though they may not know it—than what 
might be supposed to be the intrinsic appeal 
of subject-matter.” 

In his speech at the opening Lord Aber- 
conway said that it was a matter of great 
regret that rich Americans were buying 
some of Britain’s most historical pictures. 
Those pictures were taken, however, not 
from the public galleries, but from private 
collections, where they were never seen ex- 
cept by the owners and their friends. They 
went to public galleries in America, where 
perhaps they were more useful. 





May Exhibit ‘‘Resurrection” 
It is reported that Stanley 
British artist, will exhibit his 
tion” in New York this season. This work, 
reproduced in the 1st April number of 
Tue Art Dicest, was hailed in London as 
the most significant picture of the year. 
It is 18 feet wide and 9 feet high. 


Spencer, 
“Resurrec- 





Arrange Circuit in Kansas 
The Kansas City Society of Artists, co- 
operating with the art committee of the 
Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, has 
organized an exhibition of oil paintings for 
a circuit of Kansas, beginning with Kincaid. 
The president of the society is Delle Miller, 


: 3448 East 62d St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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They “Jazzed” It 


George Grey Barnard, sculptor, has re- 
turned from Europe, bringing with him, to 
judge from the newspapers, his transcendent 
love for Gothic art and his old dream of 
an “art city,” a glorious grouping of mon- 
uments and other beautiful things, some- 
where in New York. In talks with re- 
porters he referred to this conception as a 
place where persons of culture could go 
and enjoy themselves the same as persons 
without so much culture go to an amuse- 
ment resort, and he used the expression, 
“an intellectual Coney Island.” This gave 
the papers a chance to “jazz” the story. 

Even an editorial writer of the sober 
Times was seduced by the “intellectual 
Coney Island” into an effort to be funny. 
He wrote: 

“The plan calls for an ‘intellectual Coney 
Island,’ an amusement park providing thrills 
for the mind. It is to de dedicated to a 
strangely assorted pair—art and democracy. 
The latter is to be glorified by the former 
in something of the Ziegfeldian manner. 
Mr. Barnard has no intention of attempting 
the gigantic enterprise alone. He has al- 
ready completed sixteen figures, but if 
democracy is to be adequately praised others 
must whet their chisels. Between 800 and 
1,000 statues are required to give the scene 
suitable variety and magnificence. 

“The sculptor’s own comparison to Coney 
Island is sufficiently apt. Instead of phy- 
sical bumps and jolts over mile sky-chasers, 
there will be emotional upsets at the sight 
of Modernist sculptures. At Coney there is 
danger of indigestion from hot dogs; the 
intellectual Coney will stir up mental in- 
digestion. A chiseled equivalent for the 
side-shows, the rolling chairs, the orange- 
juice stands, the boardwalk and the sea 
should be included.” 

Which proves that it is dangerous for 
an earnest protagonist to invent a phrase 
so clever as his “intellectual Coney Island.” 





A Publisher’s Gift 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, has presented to the art museum of 
his native Portland, Me., “With Malice To- 
ward None,” the third portrait of Lincoln 
painted by Douglas Volk, whom the Eman- 
cipator used to hold on his knee while his 
father, Leonard Volk, moddelled him. 














American Acquires Old English Masters 





“The Market Cart,’ by Sir Thomas Gainsborough. 


Gainsborough’s landscape, “The Market | the 


Cart,” and Romney’s group portrait, “Cap- | 


tain Little’s Children,” both from the Lord 
Michelham collection, have just been sold 
to an American collector by the Howard 
Young Galleries of New York, according 
to the daily newspapers, and have been 
loaned to the new Detroit Museum for its 
opening exhibition. ‘The Market Cart,” 
which is reproduced above, is believed to be 


original from which Gainsborough 
painted a considerably larger version now 
in the National Gallery, London. It was 
sold at Christie’s for the painter’s widow in 
1797 for $135. The work is particularly 
interesting because it is so typical of the 
peculiar landscape technique of Gainsbor- 
ough, which enabies one of his portraits 
with a landscape background to be recog- 
nized as his work a hundred yards away. 





Mexican Methods 


Boston is seeing, at the Arts Club, a col- 
lection of paintings by young Mexicans, 
pupils of the four schools established in 
various part of the nation by Alfredo Ra- 
mos Martinez, director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City, and his associates. 
What makes it of particular interest is the 
fact that the works are the product of the 
new Mexican mode of teaching, whose 
method is to let the student find his own 
bent and work out his own technique under 
a guidance which is mainly spiritual. 


Martinez and his colleagues of the new | 
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Mexican school, though they were trained 
in Europe, believe that Mexican art should 
be indigenous and develop 
roots. 

“The exhibition,” 


from its own 


says Harley 


Perkins | 


in the Transcript, “takes on at once a sort | 
of primitive force and even uncouthness for | 


neither sophistication nor conscious profi- 
ciency shape the work. In the main the 


paintings are the productions of very youth- | 


ful and evidently very enthusiastic artists, 


| 


exuberant at the task to which they have | 


set themselves. 

“The young workers know very little 
about the scientific problems of light and 
shadow, and their semi-tropical landscapes 


earliest European artists. They do often 
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obtain surprisingly rich decorative effects 
and give most unique accounts of things 
seen. They know more about the charac- 
teristics than the anatomies of the persons 
represented and one old Indian woman with 
hands made for hard work is by chance the 
Tex- 


tures in particular interest them, such as 


possessor of an extra finger or two. 


the uneven surfaces of revolution-torn walis, 
brick and stone; the jaggedness of the fa- 
miliar cactus and the heaviness of foliage. 

“The pictures tell much of a singular 
country where romance and tragedy stalk 
hand in hand and there are current expres- 
sions of highest idealism, superstition and 


: ° : , | most ardent faith.” 
are as devoid of sunlight as those’ of the | . . 
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Novel Restoration 


A new way of restoring medieval wall 
paintings has been employed in the chapel 
of Eton College by Prof. E. W. Tristram 
of the Royal College of Art at South Ken- 
sington. When an organ was erected in 
1613 and still another in 1700, the English- 
men of that day thought so little of the 
precious old paintings that workmen were 
permitted to scrape parts of them off and 
repaint in solid colors. Now, with the old 
organs removed, the college wanted the 
paintings back. 

It was decided that the dim outlines of 
the old pictures should not again be dis- 
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turbed, so Prof. Tristram covered the in- 
jured sections with removable panels and 
painted thereon reproductions of the oblit- 
erated works. So cleverly have the quaint 
Biblical scenes been duplicated that the 
casual observer can scarcely tell the old 
from the new. And if anyone wants to see 
the dim originals, the panels can be re- 
moved quite readily. 





Invents View Finder 


Edmund Greacen, president of the Grand 
Central School of Art in New York, has 
invented a standard chromatic view finder 
for the use of artists and especially of art 
students and instructors, and has turned the 
device over to the Martini Artists Color 
Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., for 
distribution. It is a product of his exper- 
ience as a teacher and of the effort to 
train students to find values in color and 
in black and white. 

The view finder consists of a card, 4% 
by 7% inches, with a rectangular opening 
whose proportions are based on dynamic 
symmetry. Viewing the subject to be 
drawn or painted through this opening aids 
the student in getting a pleasing composition, 
but its chief value lies in the sets of color 
and value squares on both sides of the 
card. 

One set shows the six unit pigmentary 
spectrum colors, another a five value scale 
from black to white which is of service 
in rendering nude or antique in charcoal. 
In another set of six bands, combinations 
of light values, color intensity. and hues 
are used to determine whether a value lies 
in the light or shadow group; whether its 
chroma is weak or strong, its hue cool or 
warm. 





No Modernist Surfeit 


“According to the present outlook Chi- 
cago’s 1927-28 art season is not likely to 
see any great deluge of modern art, in spite 
of the fact that one returned traveler re- 
ports that the only art that there is in Paris 
today is the modern and that all the rest 
is sweet and lifeless stuff,” says Marguerite 
B. Williams in the Chicago Daily News. 

“In New York and Chicago we do not 
have these two extremes. There are still 
signs of life in the conservative American 
school, and whether or not we always sce 
the best that the modernists have done, at 
least we are not surfeited with modernism.” 
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South Africa 


In South Africa heretofore exhibitions of 
work by local artists have been held in the 
different centers, but now there has been 
organized the South African Institute of 
Art, which takes-in the four provinces of 
the union—the Cape, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State and Natal—and Rho- 
desia. The first exhibition has just been 
held at Durban, the capital of Natal. 

According to the Christian Science Moni- 


tor, each province has its own council which: 


decides on the works of art sent to it and 
forwards its selection to the exhibition, 
where the objects are shown by groups. 
The three-fold purpose of the Institute is 
given as follows: 

“To promote the intercourse of societies 
and individuals interested in art in South 
Africa and elsewhere. 

“To encourage the teaching and develop- 
ment of arts and crafts. 

“To emphasize the value of art as an 
e‘ement in culture, and to work for the re- 
moval of any disadvantages which may be 
hindering its better cultivation.” 

In the Cape group were two notable por- 
traits, by Mrs. Dorothy Kay and William 
Timlin. In the Natal group, Edward Ro- 
worth’s landscapes drew much attention, and 
William Paton’s seascapes. Sydney Car- 
ter’s painting of gum forests were conspic- 
uous in the Transvaal section. There seems 
to have been at least one remarkable piece 
of sculpture, Mary A. Stainbank’s statue 
of a native mother carrying an infant on 
her back, called “Ozazisayo” (“Dignity”), 
cut out of red stone. 





“Tittle Terra Cottage” 


Vivia Grey Barnard, daughter of the 
sculptor George Grey Barnard, has opened 
a tiny house, 10 by 14 feet, near the Clois- 
ters, the Gothic museum founded by her 
father in New York, where the work of 
obscure artists and craftsmen will be oi- 
fered to the public. Miss Harriet E, Knapp 
is associated with her. They call it the 
Little Terra Cottage. 

A small shop will be constructed in the 
rear, where craftsmen may work with tools 
provided free of charge. 


Belgian Arts Fund 


The Belgian parliament is considering 
(and its passage is deemed certain) a Fine 
Arts Bill which will levy a tax on the public 
sale of objects of art and antiquity, the 
proceeds of which will be used to promote 
the ‘livelihood of the nation’s artists. The 
tax will be augmented with contributions, 
donations and subsidies, 

The moneys will constitute a Fine Arts 
Fund, 10 per cent. of which will go to de- 
serving artists, 40 per cent. to artists’ asso- 
ciations and 50 per cent. to national societies 
for the aid of artists. 





A Plucky Japanese Woman 

Paris has just seen an exhibition of paint- 
ings by the Japanese woman artist Yoneko 
Yamaguchi, whose father when she was a 
girl, suddenly becoming insane, cut off both 
her arms near the shoulders. A friend of 
the family sent her to art school, where 
she learned to paint by holding the brush 
between her teeth. Later she became a 
teacher of art in a girls’ school, and is now 
one of the most noted women of Japan. 
Her favorite subjects are scenes in Japa- 
nese tea houses. 





A Propagandist of Prints 


Bertha Jacques, secretary of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, visited California for 
the first time in 25 years and was given a 
reception at the Gearharts’ studio in Pasa- 
dena by the Print Makers’ Society of Cal- 
ifornia. By lectures and demonstrations 
Miss Jacques has been for years an inde- 
fatigable propagandist for prints. The Los 
Angeles Times refers to her and Howell C. 
Brown, of the Print Makers, as “the two 
model secretaries.” 





Titian’s Last Picture 


Italian experts have authenticated a pic- 
ture found in a garret in Milan as a Titian 
painted when the master was 94 years old, 
possibly his last work. It is signed “V. T. 
F. 1571” (Vecellio Tiziano fecit 1571). 
The painter died five years after, at the 
age of 99. The picture has been deposited 
in the Ambrozian Gallery. 
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A Madrid Museum 


When modern iconoclasm reached out last 
year in Madrid and grasped the ancient hos- 
pital of San Fernando, the Society of the 
Friends of Art interposed and saved at least 
a part of the structure, with the facade, 
although the main portion was removed. 
Now the salvaged section has been adapted 
as a museum, and a collection of 2,493 ex- 
hibits of souvenirs of Old Madrid, from the 
sixteenth century down, fills forty rooms. 
The display is of interest in America be- 
cause it outstrips New York’s move for a 
City Museum of Historical Relics. 

The period covered begins with the reign 
of Philip II, who made Madrid the capital 
of Spain. The relics and the reconstructions 
seem infinite. Included is the room in 
which Napoleon lived in a country house, 
which has been reconstituted, even to the 
armchair in which he sat and the clock that 
ticked for him. Then there is an ancient 
bull ring with 4,000 sculptured figures. 

There are innumerable examples of old 
handicraft in furniture, tapestries, clocks, 
rugs, musical instruments, etc. A religious 
section contains paintings by El Greco and 
Cano, altar fronts and jewels from old con- 
vent vaults. The collection of views and 
drawings revives the traditions of old plazas 
and of palaces. There is even a prehistoric 
section of implements and other relics. 

The exhibition, though mainly of loaned 
objects, will be succeeded by a permanent 
collection, and the old structure will become 
definitely a municipal museum. 
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LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 
5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 




















RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 





15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 











M. & R. STORA 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 














32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann PARIS 8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 
AR - A A PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
N LZ, i G SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 
PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
} LUZAC & Ce 
3, Avenue Pierre I** de Serbie, PARIS 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Opposite the British Museum 














NEW YORK 
12 East Firry-SEVENTH STREET 








DURAND-RUEL 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 





GALERIE FIQUET 
MODERN MASTERS 


88, Avenue Malakoff Paris 
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New York Season 


It is unusual to see the Herald Tribune 
praising the work of a Modernist and the 
Times, usually so appreciative, doing quite 
the other thing, but this happened when 
Bradley Walker Tomlin, newly turned to 
“advanced” methods, showed at the Mont- 
ross Gallery. However, the former’s praise 
is in general terms while in the latter there 
is sophisticated analysis. The Times says 
that in Mr. Tomlin’s recent work, heads 
and still-life subjects, one may note “various 
familiar essays in distortion, in emphasis 
upon special features and exaggerations of 
significant appearances, or, in this case, one 
should say, rather, of apparent significance ; 
in dark fringes and pale halos surrounding 
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= ie H | C A G 0 = “Interior,” one of two paintings by Matisse at Kraushaar’s. 
= G A L L E R | FE & = objects defined by heavy outlines; in swift | intensity to atmospheric backgrounds. 
= = | transitions from shadow to light giving a | Courageous though it is to steer right into 
= A S S 0 C | A T | 0 N = dramatic salience to solids and a dramatic | the rapids of a new style, it cannot be said 
= 220 North Michigan Ave. 3 
= Cuero tunes 2! NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
2 Paintings and Sculpture = 484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
= . Z SAINT LOUIS 
= Artists of the Mid-West and = . . nl Ea 
= “yee = Distinguished Paintings and 
= = AMERICAN 
= Write for Details of Circulating Plan = Works of Art 2 and FOREIGN 
SMM MT hes Continued Display and 
Na RRR Sc ReRMMBEE Special Exhibitions 
MARIE STERNER 
GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS 262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 724 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
BY 2717 West 7th St., LOS ANGELES 
O_p AND MopERN MASTERS 

















Through exceptional opportunities consigned 
by private collectors and authenticated by 
the highest authorities. 


9 East 57th St. | 
Lo EGLO aoe mee 














OGUNQUIT EXHIBITION 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Halpert Von Schlegell Laurent Varian 
Hirsch Kuhn Schmidt Walkowitz 
Karfiol Kuniyoshi Strater A 


October 13 to November 3 
THE DowNTOWN GALLERY 
(Formerly Our Gallery) 

113 West 13th Street 








Paintings 








CANTEUR ArT GALLERIES 


Formerly Keers Galleries 











17 WASHINGTON ST. NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK PARIS 
ETCHINGS FINE COLOR PRINTS 559 Fifth Avenue 2 

PAINTINGS OBJECTS OF ART 8 Place Vendome 
SCULPTURE FINE FRAMING 


























PRINTS FOR SMALL GIFTS 


Students’ Rooms, Bridge Prizes, Birthdays 


Inexpensive signed prints of fine quality. Dog 
studies, suitable for framing, at $2.00 un- 
matted, or $2.50 on 11 by 14 inch mat. Other 
subjects at $1.25, $5.00, $8.00, $10.00. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Hingham Center, Mass. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


634 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
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MACBETH 
GALLERY 


1892—1927 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF 
American Art 














| 15 East 57 New York | 








Memeer A. D. A. P. | 




















GAINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 











Fine Paintings 
Rare Antiques 








222 Central Park South 
New York 
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ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
MAX SAFRON, Director 


The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN 


w 


al 














600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

















that as yet Mr. Tomlin’s paintings have 
gained in attractiveness by the change, or 
that they carry conviction of his having 
found himself as completely as in his for- 
mer style. 

“They have gained a little in quality and 
quite a good deal in interest, however. The 
artist has more to say of physical weight, 
for one thing. His forms have fullness. 
That is something at a time when every one 
is trying to be in art what every one is 
trying not to be in person.” 

* * * 

A most interesting exhibition of French 
art is being held at Kraushaar’s. There 
are examples by Daumier, Redon, Matisse, 
Derain, De Segonzac, Picasso, Modigliani, 
Van Gogh and others. Elisabeth Luther 
Cary in the Times began her two-column 
review with a screen by Redon which, she 
said, dominates the whole Redon legend, 
that legend of a commanding mysticism 
swaying the talent of the painter and bring- 
ing his work to the very brink of the su- 
pernatural. 

“The screen, standing well back from this 
brink, tells a more intelligible story. It 
brings to its spacious panels sprays of fo- 
liage, scattered blossoms, feathery weeds, 
butterflies. Upon the gray canvas panels 
these are tossed as spray upon a beach. The 
colors are pure as art can make them, far 
purer than color in any natural object, and 
the infinite economy with which they are 
used adds to their pale intensity. Skill, in- 
telligence, taste are there and no whisper 
of hypothesis.” 

The whole scene of a Matisse landscape 
“is in motion except the road. Matisse 
permits the mind to rest in the solid com- 
posure of the road upon which one may 
walk at ease, whatever the dizzy turbulence 
of the environment.” 

x ok Ok 

“A good deal of variety, decided talent 
and the freshest, most personal pleasure in 
the observation of usual things,” is what 
the Times critic saw at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries in the pictures of George Hill, a 
young American artist who has been work- 
ing in Paris. Typical of the exhibition may 
be taken this descriptive paragraph: 

“One never could say of a slate roof in 
Paris that it was only that and nothing 
more. It would have a hundred irregu- 
larities of line and shades of color because 
it would have been there for ages, patched, 
no doubt, but surely never replaced. Mr. 
Hill has painted such a roof with windows 
in it opening out slantwise and a girl in a 
mob cap poking her head out, and a curtain 
with thin ruffles blowing outward, every- 
thing making a little push toward freedom. 
He calls it ‘Gossip.’” 

*x* * * 

Under the auspices of the Italian govern- 
ment, 150 examples of the work of Giulio 
Aristide Sartorio are on exhibition until 
Nov. 5. The artist is one of Italy’s best 
known painters, and the mural adorning 
the top of the hall of parliament in Rome, 
said to be the largest frieze in the world, 
is one of his works. The pictures now 
shown were done mainly in South America. 

This is the first of a series of exhibits in 
New York to arranged by the Italian gov- 


ernment. x * x 


Forty-nine paintings by the late Charles 
Lewis Fox are on exhibition at the Art 
Center, brought from Portland, Me., whose 
memorial exhibition was described in the 
last number of THe Art Dicest. By the 
terms of his will the paintings will event- 
ually be given to a public institution. 











Portrait Commissions 


“ELIHU 
ROOT” 


by 
John C. Jo- 
hansen, N.A. 


Detailed infor- 
mation regard- 
ing cost of 
portraits, time 
required for 
sittings,  etc., 
will be gladly 
furnished on 
request, 





Grand Central Art Galleries 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 

15 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
Open daily 9 to 5:30; Saturday 9 to 1 




















The Milch Galleries 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


Exhibitions 
108 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


Members Associated Dealers in American Art 


























KHRICH 
GALLERIES 





Paintings 
36 East 57th Street 
New York 





ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 








550 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


>= 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 














re 

















HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 


3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 
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Dayton Claims “First School Art Gallery” 


“The first public school art gallery in 
the world,” is the way the Dayton Daily 
News describes the project which is being 
carried out in that city under the direction 
of Miss Susan I. Odlin, supervisor of art. 
Funds have been raised for the purchase 
of two paintings that will act as a nucleus, 
and others will be added as funds accu- 
mulate. The works acquired are “An Idyl 
of Summer,” by Bertha Menzler Peyton, 
and “Judean Bowl,” by Mary Kremelberg 
Gibson, both of which are colorful. These, 
and the group to be formed, will be cir- 
culated among the city’s schools. 

When Miss Odlin broached her plan there 
was opposition by some who favored the 
purchase of copies or reproductions, which 
could be obtained at a fraction of the cost 
of originals. But the supervisor felt the 
money should be spent wisely if at all, and 
pointed out that the originals would increase 
constantly in value and provide eventually 
a treasury of art for the Dayton schools. 
Too many educational institutions, she said, 
were showing a disposition to teach an ap- 
preciation of pictures through photographs. 


American Art Schools 





Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
you had leisure and means to enter art school? 

This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more appealing than col- 
umns of type. Magazines and newspapers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 








INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 6316, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
details of your home-study courses in aniteans 
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School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FRANK Morey FLetcHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 


ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 


CASTING : ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN so s- 8 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 





SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 


the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 


Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 








ATELIER : WEIR : BESORE 
School of Design and Liberal Arts 
212 Central Park South, New York 
DESIGN : INTERIOR DECORATION 
PAINTING : FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


A working studio for training of designers and artists 
Indivicual Instruction : Life Model : Criticism Daily 
































STUDY ART 
The Kansas City Art Institute 


3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Fall Term Opens October 3d, 1927. 
Registration begins September 27. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


N - 
GAIN FASTER 3 PPAW3Sc 
at home than in an art school where A. K. 
CROSS METHOD is not used. C. 8S. MON- 
ITOR says this method is a short-cut that 
takes one far in a brief time. Summer Art 
School at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to 
Home study courses ali the year. 


A. K. GROSS southport, Me., June-October 
ArT SCHOOL Winthrop Sta., Boston, Mass. 

















Night Classes 











THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 








XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Painting 


Class Outdeors 
SATURDAYS, BER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 
day mornings and Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 














Provincetown School of Art 
Summer School for Color and Painting 
Special Classes in Water Color 
BERMUDA PAINTING CLASS 
SEASON JAN. TO APR. 
For information write Frank Carson 
410A BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








works already acquired will be offered to 
citizens to help provide funds for future 
purchases, and a set of wood blocks of 
Dayton subjects also will be brought out. 





American Art Schools 








BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mutxer, Director 











THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 














THE Daias Art INSTITUTE 
12154% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET— DRAMA — LECTURES 

Individual and Class Lessons in all Branches 

of Art for Adults and Children 

Enrollment Now 
Send for Catalogue 

310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103d St., New York 

Academy 3860 
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The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 
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Ensign’s New Post American Art Schools 





American Art Schools 











The Pennsylvania Acadamy 


OF THE FINE Arts, PHILADELPHIA 


Announces that its 


SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
Chester County 


{Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia] 


will remain open to receive students during the Winter Season of 


1927-28. 


INSTRUCTION IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING, PORTRAIT- 
URE, THE FULL LENGTH FIGURE (COSTUMED MOD- 
EL), DECORATION, CONSTRUCTION AND STILL LIFE. 


Requirements governing the Cresson Foreign Travelling Scholarship Competition are 
— with those which are enforced in the Academy’s Philadelphia School. Resident 
nstructor, 





For information write to Mr. D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager, 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 








Raymond P. Ensign. 














Raymond P. Ensign, dean for the last five 


9 years of the art school of the Chicago Art DAYTON ART PHILADELPHIA 


tas resigned to become the educational at: |]| LNS TIT UT E SCHOOL of DESIGN 
to rector of the Art Extension Society. He SCHOOL OF ART for WOMEN 



































































ire will be located at the New York office of EIGHTH YEAR ; Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
of that organization, and devote most of his OR aps. gpa Lc Specialized Instruction by een 
ut. time to its activities in the schools through- Design, Commercial Art, Copper and 6il- Industrial and Decorative Design. 
out the United States and Canada. He will ee er ee ee penne sat Revere Ee ee 
a . ats. € wi Crafts. Day and Night Classes Decoration. Fashion Illustration and 
continue, however, to act as director of the Faculty of eight practicing professionals. Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
oe Berkshire Summer School of Art at Mon- Theo. Hanford Pond, Director Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
* terey, Mass., and as advisor on art and Send for Illustrated Circular of Information HARRIET SARTAIN, Dean 
L design in education and industry. Monument Ave, at St. Clair st. BROAD AND MASTER STS. 
ns DAYTON, OHIO Write for Catalogue 
Halpert Goes to Detroit 
r- 
it Samuel Halpert, who was one of the in- F 
, structors at the Master Institute in New | | The Traphagen School of Fashion 
4 INTENSIVE WINTER AND 
York, has become head of the department SUMMER CoUnsme 
= ; of painting of the school of the Detroit All phases from elementary to full A pew: 86. Semen Sok 
— ‘ mastery of costume design and il- 
Society of Arts and Crafts. Announcement akentads. tauabt ini ehoviest time aon iy ove ma J, 
a of the appointment brings out some inter- ee nage? a: Day s wi Commercial Art Lettering 
. . . . an vening. unday ude raw- 
esting points concerning Mr. Halpert’s ing and Painting Class. Incorpo- and Sign Polating. | ree SS 
| career. pe under —— oa umes —over 300 illustra- 
° . f » given on completing course. ales ti rawi fi tpaid (Can- 
- fags first mentor in ny was Jacob Epstein, eer disposes r- f — bg 6S “Su oe if 
: atalog D. . Order today or 
we the “stormy petrel of British art,” whose 1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New ork Gestvek U2. yer lesson extra Order today o 


pupil he became in 1899, at the age of fif- NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
teen. Later he studied at the National 220Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Academy’s school, and went to France, 


where he digested Impressionism. It was METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL New York SCHOOL OF 
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then that the douanier Henri Rousseau saw 68 West 57th Street, New York App_Liep DESIGN FoR WoMEN 
one of his landscapes, painted broadly, and MICHEL JACOBS, Director 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City. 36th year 
P said sadly: “I would paint each blade of Author of ‘‘Art of Color,” “Study of Color” Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
C 7 d and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
1 [ ontinued on page 19] Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
" The New York School will also continue Course. Preparatory Course. 





during summer. Catalog on request. Positions and orders filled 


School Art Supplies 





























— CLARENCE H. WHITE California School of Fine Arts 


















































Chestnut and Jones Streets 
-E Mepvednetions in Color ||| | scHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY xe 
S AfMiiated with the University of California 
RE Meee 3000 460 West 144TH StrEET, New York Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
s ings q Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
es yo Pear 1927-'28 Session Opens October 17th, 27 beautiful rol buildings; modern equipment 
are listed in e D d Eventi Cl Wirte for Catalogue 
hes ay an vening asses 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
ART INDEX 
rk Sent prepaid for e 
25 cents The Pennsylvania Academy Scott Carbee 
a a Including sample of the Fine Arts 
_ ee color print Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia School of 
Oldest Art School in America Personal Daily Instruction—I!lus- 
: ART EXTENSION SOCIETY Instruction in Painting, Sculpture tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
Publishers of Art Study Material and Illustration. Send tor Circular ee — aoa — ~ 
“ > ° um esign ay an vening 
New York and Westport, Conn. ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator Classes. Te gape Placements, Scholarships. 
——- Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Montgomery, Ala. 
STATE FAIR— 
Nov. 7-13—Southern States Art League. 


Glendale, Cal. 
GLENDALE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—John Ww. Cotton. 
Nov.—Marie Kendall. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


Oct.—Munthe Collection of Chinese art; paint- 
ings, Henrietta Shore; photographs, E ward 
Weston. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Landscapes, rete White. 
BILTMORE SALO 
Oct.—Elmer and Soria Reig Wachtel. 
CALIFORNIA ART CL 
Oct.—Water Color Society of L. 
5 gel algae aay a CLUB— 
. 25- 25—Cal. Art Club exhibition. 
HOLL YW OOD" WwW OMEN’S CLUB— 
Oct.—Six A oe. 
PUBLIC LIBRA 
To Oct. nee tell West Coast Arts, 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
ct.—Modern French and American exhibition 
assembled by E. Weyhe. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Oct.—Pasadena Society of Artists; Gennaro Fa- 
vai; American paintings lent by Jules Kievits; 
water colors, Harold Gaze, Conrad Buff, Bar- 
ton Mambert. 

Nov.—Pasadena Societ J. Duncan 
Gleason; Eva McBride, Max W ieczvrek; etch- 
ings, Edward Burein; sculpture, Roger Nobel 
Burnham, 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Oct.—Eliott Torrey; Guilbert Ruse; Leslie W. 
Lee; sculptures by Arthur Putnam. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
Sept.-Oct.—Carl W. Hamilton collection of old 
masters; special collection of modern paintings. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 
Oct. 18-Nov. 2—Paintings, Charotte Fortune. 
EAST-WEST GALLERY (Women’s Bidg.)— 
'o Nov. 7—Diego Rivera. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
Oct. 10-29—New etchings, Alfred Hutty. 
S. & G. GUMP CO.— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 4—Water ——. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORR 
Oct.—Recent etchings, Roi rl 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 5—Prints, Franz Geritz. 
Nov. 7-19—Drawing, prints, Francis E. Bliss. 
Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—Seventh international water color show. 


of Artists; 


ae Anderson. 


Nov.—Old masters from Van Diemen Galleries. 
1—33d annual exhibition; exhibi- 


Nov. 15-Jan. 
tion of local arts and crafts. 
Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
ct. 9-24—Paintings, William C. Emerson. 
Oct. 10-Nov. 7—Handwrought silver, A. J. 





Orders Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 








Stone. 





THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN 


Washington, D. C. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 


To. Oct..29—English Seenerages 
Oct. 31-Nov. 26—Etchings, ichard E. Bishop, 
Roland Clark, Eric G. Scott. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASS’N— 
Oct.—No-Jury exhibition by Members. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—Exhibition arranged by Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 27-Dec. 18—Fortieth annual exhibition. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N. 
Oct. 20- mi 12—Ass’n of Chicago Painters & 


culpt 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Oct. 27-Nov. 5—South Side Arts Ass’n. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 15—Fourth annual Hoosier Salon. 
Feb. 27-March 10—Sixth annual exhibition, 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Collection of French Paintings. 

O’BRIEN GALLERIES— 
— —Exhibition, Associated Dealers in 
can Paintings. 


Amer- 


ROMANY CLUB— 
Oct. 15-Nov. s5—Exhibition, Illinois Academy 


of Fine Arts. 
Decatur, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Loan exhibition af antiques. 


Peoria, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF PEORIA— 
Oct. 11-31—Landscapes, Hedley Waycott. 
Nov. 2-21—Portraits, Guy Brown Wiser. 


Springfield, II. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
Oct.—Portraits, Orlando Rowland; Condel col- 
lection of Mexican and Oriental Art. 


Fortville, Ind. 
LIBRARY— 


Oct. 22-Nov. 5—Indiana Circuit Exhibition. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—J. Ottis Adams memorial exhibition. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3—Bakst textile designs. 

H, LIEBER CO.— 

il Oct. 29—Paintings, R. L. Selfridge. 
31-Nov. ee Clifton Wheeler. 

PETTIC GALLERY— 

Oct. 17-29—Paintings, Bertha Lacey. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Paintings, TE ae Stillson. 

WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 

Oct.— Water colors by Glen Mitchell. 
Nov.—J. Ottis Adams and Winifred B. Adams. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
CITY LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Oct.—“Young Americans” from the Dudensing 
Galleries. 


Dubuaue, Ia. 


DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Paintnigs, Adrian J. Dornbush. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Oct. 2-31—Special A? Exhibition. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS UB— 
Oct. 14-28—Alice H. Smith, E. Pettigrew Ver- 
ner, Margaret Dashiell. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 18—Alvin a Rattner. 


Portland, 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Sept. 23-Oct. 23—Frederick K. Detwiller. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 

Oct.—Joseph Pennell memorial; paintings, Elmer 
Schofield, Claude Monet; sculpture, Alvin 
yg Bakst textile designs, Viennese chil- 

ren. 


Nov.—Sculpture, Edmond Amateis; illustrations. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 16-Nov. 1—Exhibition by Institute’s out- 
door sketch class. 
ARUNDEL CLUB— 
Nov.—Paintings, Lilian Giffen. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Sept.-Oct.—Contemporary etchings. 
Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct.-Dec.—Studies and preliminary work for 
Boston Public Library and Museum of Fine 
Arts, by John S. Sargent. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Oct. 5-22—Paintings and drawings by Mexican 
children. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 12—Water colors. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Etchings, Louis Rosenberg; 
Old Lyme Art Association. 
Nov. 1-21—Marines, Stanley W. Woodward; 
etchings, C. F. Tunnicliffe, Martin Hardie. 
40 JOY STREET GALLER 
Nov. 1-4—Fine and ‘Applied Art by Members 
of Boston Woman’s 
Nov. 7-26—Paintings, Herbert Patrick. 
GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP— 
Oct. 17-29—Etchings, Rachel Carnegie. 


paintings, 








EXHIBITIONS 


> I- so aa, lithographs, Samuel Cham. 


erlai 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Oct. 17-29—Exhibition by new members. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Charles C. Allen. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Oct. 13-29—Cowan Pottery. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
Oct.—Sculptures by Allan Clark. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 4 
Oct. 10-31—Character Sketches in Etching. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
y. 12-27—9th exhibition, Sp’f’l’d Art League. 
JAMES D. GILL— 
Oct.-Nov.—Exhibition, selected American paint: 
ings. 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— s 
Oct.—z24th annual Worcester Exhibition. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Oct. eer Ny Gari Melchers. 
JOHN HINNA G LERIES— 
Oct. 18-28—Etchings, Old and Modern Masters, 
Nov.—Exhibition from the Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings. : 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND_RAPIDS ART GALLERY— : 
Oct.—Lillian Genth; Roi Partridge etchings. 
uskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
ct.—Paintings—Thomas Hall. 
Nos .—Paintings, Gerrit Beneker, 
Chamberlain. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
mar en INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Oct.—Exhibition, Minneapolis and St. Paul art- 
ists. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 


Norman §. 


18—Rembrandt etchings. 


Jackson, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 
ELKS CLUB— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2—Southern States Art League 
exhibition, auspices Woman’s Club. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY ART ISTITUTE— . 
Oct.—Paintings, carvings, by Gjura Stojana 
(Serbia); paintings, William S. Schwartz. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— é ; 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30—Ballard Collection Oriental 


Rugs. 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— 
Sept.-Oct.—Exhibition, old and modern masters. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Feb. 15-March 18—Annual American Circuit 


Exhibition. 
Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Oct.—Water colors, John S. Sargent, Winslow 
Homer; modern textiles and ceramics. 


Newark, N. J. 
ne Ane MUSEUM— 
an. 15—Art of the American Indian. 
CANTEUR GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Exhibition, paintings, prints. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 14-Jan. 1—Danish National Exhibition. 
Nov. 28-Jan. 1—Paintings by Bavarian artists. 
Jan. 9-Feb. 20—Foreign section of Carnegie 
International. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
Nov. 2-30—Water colors, Frank Allen. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— : 
Oct.—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein, Harry 
L. Hoffman. : > 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
Nov.—Art by public school children. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Oct. 18-Dec. 4—Architectural details from the 
exteriors of Early American housés. 

Oct.-Nov.—Graphic process. 

Beginning Nov. 13—Exhibitions of prints by 
Lucas Cranach, Americans of the second half 
of the roth century, and modern German 
wood engravers. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— . 

Nov. 29-Dec. es ea Exhibition, National 


Academy of Desi : 
March-April—1o03d. “Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy of Desi 
auenican ACADEMY OF ARTS & LET- 


To Oct. 22—Childe Hassam Exhibition. 
H. Blashfield Exhibition. 


Nov. to April—E. 
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AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
. 14-31—Jean Conrad; Modern French Paint- 
ART "CEN TER— 
To Oct. pee Charles Lewis Fox. 
eee OCk GALLER 
Oct. 15- “31—Rgene firggins, Margery Ryerson. 
CORONA MUN. 
Oct. 15-Nov. ot theten Sacred Paintings. 
DOWN TOWN GALLERY— 
To Nov. 6—The “Ogunquit Exhibition.” 
BHRIC H GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 25—Landscapes, Leonard Richmond. 
KEPPEL & CO.— 
To Oct. 29—Contemporary Etchings. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Oct.—Modern En a etchers, 
KRIUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
Oct. 8-22—French ae colors and drawings. 
Bac ng GALLERY— 
eer a, 20% 
Tow snd aymond 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Oct. 1-29—Paintings, A. G. Warshawsky; dec- 
crue embroideries, Georgiana Brown Har- 


OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
To Oct. 29—Paintings selected by Walter Pach. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
aa eon 22—Eighteenth Century Portraits. 
ov. 21—Paintings, Salcia Banhc. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Oct. 17-29—Pictures, Harold Weston. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— _. 
Oct.—Oriental and European miniatures; soap 
sculpture; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; sculp- 
ture and paintings, Blanca Will. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct.—Exhibition of fabrics. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings, Carl Springer. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— © 
Oct.—Designs for living room furniture; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
To Oct. 26—Glen Tracy; Louis Endres. 
Nov.—Ohio Society of Etchers; textiles lent by 
Elinor Merrell; architectural sketches, Milton 
S. Osborne. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— . 
Oct. 24-Nov. 6—Paintings, E. C. Volkert. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 
morial Lace Collection. 
Nov. 1-fan. 1—Toys and Christmas cribs. 
Nov. 3-Dec. 11—Drawing by old and modern 
masters. 
KORNER & WOOD GALLERIES— 
Oct. 3-20—Paintings, Norris Rahning. 
Oct. 17-30—Wax miniatures. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 8-31—Exhibition of Oriental Art. 
Oct. 12-26—Soap sculptures. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 7—Dayton Art Institute Teachers’ 


Exhibition. 
Toledo, O: 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF “AR 
Oct.—Carlton T. Chapman femorial Exhibition. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings, Norris Rahming. 
Nov.—Paintings, Gale Turnbull. 


Max Bohm; etchings, 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 








Use worthy light reflectors 


oAY-BRite 
REFLECTOR COMPANY 
St.Louis. Mo. 








F i703 SouTH BROADWAY 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. °WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 











27—Ellen Garretson Wade Me- 





Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
ct.—Cleveland Artists’ “Educational 


tion.” 
Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
Oct.—Paintings, P. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
Nov.—Water colors, Frank Applegate. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Oct. 8-28—George Gibbs, Walter E. Baum, 

FE nasi G. Berman, Antonio P. Martino. 
5-25—Eight Philadlephia women. 
PENN'S ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 6-Dec. 11—25th annual exhibition, Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club; 26th annual exhi- 
bition, Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

im Pn -March eee annual exhibition, Penn- 

nia Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PHIPADPEPHIS ART ALLIANCE— 

Oct. 10-Nov. 7—Silhouettes, Signor Ugo Mochi. 

Nov. 7-28—Drawings, Thornton Oakley. 

Nov. 10-20—Small sculpture in soap. 

PLASTIC _CLUB— 
Oct. 19-Nov. 2—Commercial art exhibition. , 
PRINT CLUB— 
Nov. 5-19—Etchings, Thomas Handforth. 
Nov. 21-Dec. 3—Etchings, John T. Coolidge, Jr. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th International. 
Pe f “GIPLESPIE & CO.— 
Oct.—Exhibition of English Portraits, 
PITTSBURFH ART CO.— 
To Oct. 31—Paintings, horses, cattle, sheep. 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, trees, timber, woods. 
Providence, R. I. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Oct. 11-Nov. 6—Annual Fall Exhibition. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
Oct. 17-31—Southern States Art League exhibi- 


Exhibi- 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Paintings from National Academy. 
Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
To Nov. 10—Exhibition, contemporary art. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Oct.—Paintings, Clarence Millet; etchings, Bar- 
ton, Goldthwaite, Ryerson; sculpture, Abra- 
ham Rosenburg; Paisley shawls. 

Nov.—Paintings and lithographs, Birger Sand- 
zen; paintings, Elizabeth Gowdy Baker. 

HERZOG GALLERIES— 

Sept.-Oct. 15—Etchings, Paul Schwertner, Al- 
red Koch (Munich); Georgian silver, antique 
Sheffield. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 

Oct. 15-31—Nicholas and Adrien Brewer. 

Nov.—Prints, water colors, George (Pop) Hart. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

Oct.—Mary Teasdel. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 

Oct.—Water colors, Rose Howard, Joseph A. 


Everett. 
Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
To Nov. 7—Exhibition, Washnigton architects. 
Beloit, Wis. 
BELOIT COLLEGE ART HALL— 
Oct.—Paintings, Henry §. Eddy, Mrs. 
awkins; etchings 
Print Corner. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Prof. Cizek’s pupils (Art Center). 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Dec.—Wisconsin Painters. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 


PE. 


from Hingham (Mass.) 





tion, auspices Chattanooga Art Association. 


Oct.—Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 





Halpert Goes to Detroit - 
[Concluded from page 17] 
grass a little more carefully;-if you wish, 


I will be glad to do it for you.” 
Passing from Impressionism to Post- 


Impressionism, Mr. Halpert was one of the 
promoters of the Society of Independent | 
Artists in New York, of which he is now | 


vice-president. 





Amid Winter’s Delights 


The announcement sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts that its 
summer landscape school at Chester Springs, 
under D. Roy Miller has now become an 
all-year school as well, makes one long for 
the delights of rural life—especially in 
winter. 

Students and arrived artists attending the 
school not only will be able “to paint the 
rich color of autumn, the snow of winter, 
and the delicate tints of spring, but they 
will be able to live meanwhile under the 
most advantageous conditions, enjoying a 
healthful life in the open air. Art has too 
long been studied in overheated houses with 
a depleted supply of air, and too often the 


student has not had good food. At Chester | 


Springs, with the fresh air, and wholesome 
food, the student of art will be able to en- 
joy an equal degree of health with the 


college student whose studies do not prevent | 


his taking part in sports. There will be 
skating, skiiing, snow-shoeing, 
healthful outdoor recreations. 


“The school consists of a number of | 


buildings, steam-heated, and supplied with 
electricity and running hot and cold water. 
Large fire-places, and cheerful 
rooms into which the winter sun shines 


afford a unique and picturesque background | 


for the life of an artist. 


“As Chester Springs is situated in real | 
farming country, the life of the farmer in | 
winter presents good material for painting. | 
Farmers may be seen cutting ice from the | 
ponds, and shipping their milk to the station | 


and other 


spacious | 


horses steam in the cold air, while cattle, 
ducks and chickens in the barnyard glow 
with bright warm colors in the snow.” 
Beside the landscape classes, there will be 
| indoor portrait classes, antique cast drawing, 
painting from the costumed model and still 
life, and classes in water color and etching. 


| in the morning. The shaggy coats of the 
| 








Sculpture Course Is Added 


Sculpture has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the Corcoran School of Art, at- 
tached to the Corcoran Gallery, in Washing- 
ton. Carl Mose is the instructor, and Lorado 
Tait is expected from time to time, to give 
personal supervision to the class. Mr. Mose 
is a Chicagoan and an associate of Mr. Taft 
at the Midway Studios. 





School Occupies New Home 

When the art school of the Boston Mu- 
seum started the season, with 300 students, 
it was in its new building in the Fenway, 
a few hundred yards from the museum. 
Designed by the late Guy Lowell, its ap- 
pointments, including its lighting, are de- 
| clared to be perfect. George Demetrios, 
pupil of Grafly, has been made instructor 
| in constructive drawing in the sculpture de- 
| partment. 
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F. Kleinberger ||| (oe : Lewis is 
Galleries F Simmons 


Inc. 


12 East 54th St. ‘ * 
NEW YORK 3 ; Old Masters 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle as 
PARIS 


and 
ex a : Art Objects 
uh , | 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS wes i. at 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES cy ‘ 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
of all Schools ; CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 


and = LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
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REINHARDT RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES NEW YORK 
730 Firrx Ave., New York cAncient (hinese Works 

B of Art 
PAINTINGS =e ts ~~ iG “63 DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


by Old and Modern “The Goddess Parvati,” by Allan Clark. RAESR ERs snnaien tp SH eas 


and Connoisseurs 
MASTERS _ ; CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
is soul is a courageous one,” says Har- 
ley Perkins of Allan Clark, the young sculp- 
—-—-——————— | tor twenty of whose works are being shown 
at the Fogg Art Museum, at Harvard, be- 
E R A R G I fore their exhibition at the Wildenstein PURNELL GALLERIES 
= a = = Galleries in New York. The Transcript OF BALTIMORE 
Paintings and critic points out that Mr. Clark early was 

drawn to “the firm stylistic conventions of 
Sculp ture early Eastern art and their consummate ele- Bronzes 
gance,” while the later trend of European 
———_—_ art repelled him. Then the Fogg Museum 
invited him to join its Far East exhibition. 


Pascal M. Gatterdam “The effect of the ensemble, some twenty 40 JO Y STREET 
works in wood, stone and bronze, is at ec ALLER Y f B 

; FINE PAINTINGS once spirited and prepossessing, with style 9 ? oston 
and glowing color ruling throughout... . EXHIBITION of Fine and Applied Arts 
6 East 39TH St., New York One is immediately impressed by the im-|| Opening Tuces Nov. 1. for. taembers. 
portance given to surfaces, handled with a Open to public Wed., Thurs. and Fri. 

dexterity that baffles immediate analysis. 
Passages of gleaming black are placed in 


< juxtaposition to those of equally gleaming 3 
Mohr Art Galleries white. Others of dull sage green and gray Goodspeed s Book Shop 


blue are foils for a scintillating note of a Fine Prints Portraits 


red known supposedly only to adept Orien- ‘ : 
tal craftsmen.” Maps --American &8 Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 



































tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 


or ae wee ote Gee: || CMe. || DUDENSING GALLERIES 





lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. : " : \ 4 e Af @ A 
CALO ART GALLERIES ra E || Cuety Aspect of eiire 

128 W. 4oth St, New York ie | 5 West 57th Street NEW YORK 
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AMERICA HAS A BACKGROUND eae 

“Columbus Westwa ‘o!’’ for Discovery Day; , Rees : 
$2 postpaid; 9 illustrations in colors. A fasci- Be Beaux Arts Galerie 
nating play with prologue two acts and an : — : : 

ae Bm A as —— Horne. First pro- i % yf E A; ‘b at 

uce y est Junior High School students, res ~ ! 

Salt Lake City. In use in Utah schools as si cS X11 £10 
English text. Address ‘ 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
SALT LAKE CITY 











116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 
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“The Conspirator,” by Allan Clark. 























